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FAST pROrERTY OF U8 


ECONOMICAL DREDGING 


with Priestman Diesel Grab Dredgers 


Diese! Grab Hopper Dredger “Esk,’’ vessel 
by Hy, Robb Ltd., of Leith, with her 
13 cu. yd. grab, fills her 150 ton hopper 
in 50 minutes. 
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PRIESTMAN BROS. LTD. HOLDERNESS FOUNDRY, HULL 28, VICTORIA LONDON, S.W.1. 














Even Coles Cranes, amazing though their lifting capacity is, would scarcely 
tackle Big Ben! But the moral is there . . . Coles Cranes by their 
mobility save hours on every materials-handling operation, thus reducing 
oncosts in the one department in which worth-while economies can still 
be made. The mobility, power, versatility and ease of handling of Coles 
Cranes created a huge demand for them in every sphere of total war— 
you will be wise to apply for full details now that they are returning in STEEL 
full to their peace-time work. uswcare/ \xouste 





—— 
STEELS ENGINEERING PRODUCTS LTD., as 
Crown Works, Sunderland, and London Crane Works, Derby. 
Enquiries to Dept 3, 4, Dean’s Yard. LONDON. S.W.1. Tel.: Abbey 2344/5, and 235, Bath Street, GLASGOW. C.2. Tel.: Douglas 7341/2/3 
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Editorial Comments. 


The New Volume. 

This present issue marks not only the commencement of a new 
volume—the twenty-seventh of the series—but also a change in 
the Editorship of the Journal. The occasion, therefore, is one 
of more importance than usual. 

In the first place, the publishers of the Journal would take 


this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the able 
manner in which Dr. Cunningham, the late Editor, has carried 


on his difficult and often arduous duties during the past 
troublous years. Thanks are due to him that, despite the censor- 
ship and other restrictions, a high technical standard has been 
maintained throughout the past six years of war, so that, to-day, 
the Journal has the continued confidence of its readers and 
advertisers and can face the future with assurance. 

‘Ve are pleased to know that, although vacating the Editor- 
ship, Dr. Cunningham is not completely severing his association 
with the Journal, and has been persuaded to be available in a 
consultative capacity, so that his wide technical experience on 
all matters affecting docks and harbours will still be at the 
disposal of our readers. 


M-thil. 

"he County of Fife on the East Coast of Scotland is remarkable 
for two natural mineral resources of coal and limestone which are 
found in abundance throughout its area of a little over 500 square 
miles. It is the third largest coal producing county in Scotland, 
being surpassed only by Lanark and Ayr, and gas coal of the best 

quality is produced in larger quantities in the neighbourhood of 
Me thil on the coast between Leven and Buckhaven, where a con- 
siderable shipment of coal has been developed under the auspices 
of the L. & N.E.Rly., the harbour proprietors, to whom we are 
indebted for the particulars of its trade and operation as set out 
in this month’s leading article. 

in 1944, the Port of Methil ranked fifth in importance among 
Scottish ports measured by the tonnage of ocean-going steamers 
Visiting the port, and in view of the demand abroad for Scottish 
coal, there is every prospect not only of its maintaining its rank 
bu‘ even possibly of raising it. 


A South African Harbour Problem. 

‘he decision, announced in the Press, of the Cunard-White 
Stir management not to allow the s.s. Aquitania to be berthed 
in ‘he new Duncan Dock at C ape Town has directed, or rather 
re- lirected, attention to the serious defect, inimical to shipping, 


from which the dock (or more strictly, ‘‘ basin ’’) suffers. 
Owing to a surge of external origin, the interior surface is at 
times subjected to a disturbance of considerable violence, causing 
vessels to strain at their moorings and even to undergo serious 
displacement. This has resulted in damage to craft moored along- 
side the quay, for which appreciable sums have had to be paid~ 
in compensation. In fact, the surge is so pronounced, reaching 
at times 3-ft. to 34-ft. in height, that vessels have actually had 
to leave the harbour enclosure to find safety in Table Bay. 

The cause of this unfortunate phenomenon, locally known as 
‘run”’ or range,”’ has been. investigated by Mr. George 
Stewart, Lecturer on Engineering at Cape Town University, 
who contributed a Paper to the Institution of Civil] Engineers in 
London, describing it and analysing its features in detail. The 
Paper was published in our issue of April, 1943, under the title 
of “‘ Range Action in Harbours.’’ In this. Paper Mr. Stewart 
gave the result of his experiments with models, from which he 
deduced that the range at Cape Town was caused by “‘ wave 
reflection from the beach,’’ combined with “‘ lateral wave .or 
swell action extending from waves or swell passing the break- 
water, travelling towards the two harbour entrances and entering 
them in a westerly direction.’’ 

This, while explanatory of the local action, does not altogether 
account for the originating cause in the open sea, which is almost 
obviously a wave, or waves, of long periodicity. From a recent 
Report of the General Manager of the Railways and Harbours 
Administration in South Africa it is learned that further investi- 
gations have been made by that body, including the examination 
of barometric records, from which it has been deduced that 
range originates in air waves set up by a frontal depression 
travelling across the South Atlantic. These air waves, it would 
appear, generate long-period sea waves, such as those in evidence 
at Cape Town. The theory has not been fully confimed and 
investigations are still proceeding. 

Meanwhile, although the nature of the phenomenon is diag- 
nosed, a remedy, which is alike economical and effective, has 
yet to be devised. The proposal of Mr. Stewart to construct an 
outer breakwater across the Bay from Milnerton Beach, a length 
of 13,000-ft., at a cost of three millions, is a little too extravagant 
and we are not surprised to hear that it has been rejected by the 
Harbour Administration. Something of a more moderate char- 
acter is clearly desirable, though all will admit the necessity of 
dealing with the matter on adequately satisfactory lines. 
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Editorial Comments—continued 


The Bromborough Dock Problem 

A case of considerable interest and of more than ordinary im- 
portance to dock proprietors came, during the past month, before 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords, who had to adjudicate 
on the permissibility of a Bill promoted by Lever Bros. and 
Unilever, Ltd., for the purpose of defining the precise extent to 
which they could make use of the private dock constructed by 
them at Bromborough, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey Estuary, 
under powers conferred by an Act of Parliament in 1923. The 
dock was opened in 1931. 

The use of the dock for other than the strictly private purposes 
of the trading company was contested by the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, whose interests were affected by this proximity 
of competitive dock accommodation and the matter had been the 
subject of dispute over a long period, finally culminating in the 
promotion of the Bill to define the rights of the Lever concern 
and so to settle the controversy. 

The essential point at issue was whether in the presentation of 

the Bill of 1923, it was the avowed intention of the promoters that 
the dock should be used solely for the business of the promoting 
company or for wider exploitation. A clause in the Act certainly 
laid down that under no circumstances should the dock be used 
as a ‘‘ public dock,’’ but the promoters affirmed their belief that 
so long as the dock was not thrown open “ to all and sundry,”’ 
as were the docks of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, their 
use of it for all the purposes of the Lever Combine and its sub- 
sidiaries was fully justified. Moreover, they felt that they were 
entitled to dispose of sites for factories to those interested in the 
area, who demanded assurance that the dock could be used by 
these businesses, if installed. 
. In the course of the proceedings, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Lord Gresham, said that he would like to know the differ- 
ence between a public and a private dock, “‘ since that might be 
the gist of the case.”’ 

This pertinent and, indeed, crucial question was apparently, so 
far as can be judged from Press reports, not directly answered by 
counsel, who, somehow, evaded the issue by an appeal to the 
recorded history of the undertaking. It was pointed out that 
during the late War, the Government, chiefly through the Air 
Ministry, requisitioned sites at Bromborough primarily for the 
purpose of importing petrol. Large installations were erected, 
which are still in existence. It was stated that 493,000 tons of 
petrol were imported through the dock in 1944. The Air Ministry, 
later, opened negotiations with the Lever concern for war-time 
sites and petrol tanks for discharge purposes, and the question 
then arose whether Levers could give the desired assurance that, 
if these sites and installations were purchased the use of the dock 
could be guaranteed to the purchaser. In the face of opposition 
on the part of the Ship Canal Company, the assurance could not 
be given. 

In the result, permission has been given by the House of Lords 
Committee to proceed with the Bill, subject to the proviso that 
the proportion of cargo handled at Bromborough Dock for the 
associated companies of the Lever undertaking, located off the 
estate, should not exceed the percentage handled at the dock 
during the five years before the War. There were some other 
stipulations, into which it is unnecessary to enter. 

It is a matter for regret that there was no authoritative official 
pronouncement forthcoming on the enquiry made by the chairman 
as to what constitutes the essential difference between a ‘‘ public ”’ 
and a ‘‘ private’’ dock. The matter was left ‘in the air.”’ 
Doubtless, our readers (as we ourselves) could supply an answer 
based on common sense principles, but this would not necessarily 
be of legal force. Whether a legal opinion has been expressed 
at any time we do not know, but on its merits, the question seems 
to claim a definite decision, since it may have important, if for 
the time being latent, implications. 


Ocean Transport. —* ; 
Despite the general excellence and compelling interest to ship- 
owners of his Paper on Ocean Transport, read before the Institute 
of Transvort on April 8th, our readers will regret that Mr. 
Maurice Hill, General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping, 
found himself unable to devote more than a casual note to ports 


in a single paragraph calling attention in general terms to the 
necessity for port development proceeding pari passu with the 
development of ocean transport. To this, no one in port circles 
is likely to take exception, but it would have been an obvious 
advantage if Mr. Hill had indicated in some way the directions 
in which progress was desirable from a ship-owner’s point of 
view. He did, indeed, commend the promotion at the small 
ports of facilities for coastwise distribution, which he seemed to 
think to be the likely outcome of public port control, and it is 
to be inferred that, on this account, he regarded port nationalisa- 
tion as a beneficial measure, At the same time, he expressed the 
hope that the Government would give close attention to the 
proposals of the Dock and Harbour Authorities’ Association and 
appoint a Committee to review matters and advise on policy. 
The main body of the Paper was devoted to a consideration 
of shipping affairs and the probable trend of sea transport, In 
this connection he made the observation that it is aakey that 
the proportionate value of shipping will be seriously impaired 
by competition from the air, at least so far as freight is con- 
cerned, and, in support, he pointed out the great difference in 
cost per ton-mile between the two systems of conveyance. 


Passenger Accommodation at Ports 

We are glad to note that the subject of terminal accommodation 
for passengers at British Ports is receiving attention. Some ten 
years ago, a lecture reported in our issues of March and April, 
1937, on Maritime Passenger Stations was delivered before the 
Institute of Transport by Dr. Brysson Cunningham, in which he 
contrasted the inferiority of the amenities for overseas passengers 
at the leading ports of this country as compared with those at 
Cherbourg, Le Havre, Genoa, Naples and other places on the 
Continent of Europe, and during the ensuing discussion it was 
frankly admitted that there was a good deal of leeway to be made 
up in the accommodation available at some British ports. 

It appears that Mr. R. P. Biddle, the docks and marine man- 
ager of the Southern Railway, has recently returned from a tour 
of the United States and Canada, where he has been inspecting 
the practice of American ports in regard to passenger accom- 
modation. Not that the facilities provided at Southampton call 
for special improvement (in our view from a number of visits 
to the port, the latest amenities there reflect high credit upon the 
Southern Railway) but to glean an impression of the attitude of 
American port officials in regard to the matter generally. The 
result of his mission is encouraging and even flattering. In a 
Press interview, Mr. Biddle is reported to have said that (as ack- 
nowledged above) ‘‘ the amenities and facilities for passengers at 
Southampton’s new docks, as they existed before the war, com- 
pared favourably with those in the United States and Canada and 
when the Southern Railway Company’s new schemes materialised, 
the impression would be much in favour of Southampton. Our 
prestige,’’ added Mr. Biddle, ‘‘ stands high in America.’’ He had 
met many senior officials who were closely concerned with the 
work performed at the Southampton Docks during the war and 
they were loud in their praise of our port facilities, desvite dam- 
age done by German bombing. This appreciative and friendly 
verdict is very welcome and should encourage British port officials 
in their efforts to keep abreast of modern requirements. 


French Port Destruction 

The January, 1946 issue of the French technical journal 
Travaux contained an informative article on the Reconstruction 
of French Ports, embodying the results of an investigation by 
Monsieur E. Fischer, Inspector-General of ‘‘ Ponts et Chaussées,’’ 
into the ‘state of affairs at the time of the Liberation of France. 
It is a sorry tale of wanton destruction by the German invaders 
in retaliation for the successful attacks of the Allied Forces, affect- 
ing the main ‘‘ key-works ’’ such as lock gates, dry docks, mov- 
able bridges, etc., and causing the collapse of many quay walls. 
Other quays were demolished by mine explosions. In the aggre- 
gate, 85 kilometres (53 miles) of quayage were destroyed, or 
gravely damaged, out of a total of 143 kilometres (89 miles). 
Sheds and warehouses suffered to a corresponding extent: one 
million square metres (1,200,000 sq. yds.) were completely 
demolished out of a total installation of 1,500,000 square metres. 
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the Firth of Forth near the mouth of the River Leven. It 

takes first place in the chain of Scottish ports controlled 

by the London and North-Eastern Railway and in normal 
times, is the largest coal exporting port in Scotland. 

These docks owe their origin to the proximity of the rich Fife- 
shire coal field, in particular that portion of the East of Fife 
adjoining Methil itself. In fact, there is a coal pit, the Wellesley 
Colliery, within a distance of a mere few hundred yards of the 
docks, thus affording an unusually short haul for coal shipments. 


T HE PORT OF METHIL is situated on the north shore of 


Early History 

Methil as a port is a comparatively modern innovation, although 
according to local tradition the first harbour was built there about 
the year 1664 and the first boat load of coal was probably shipped 
to Leith in September of that year. This might well be a fact as 
it is known that coal was worked around Methil as far back as the 
15th century. 

The first authentic record of shipping facilities dates from the 
year 1860, when the Earl of Wemyss, on whose estate Methil was 
situated, built a small harbour and shipped coal to Holland. This 
harbour was about 2 acres in extent and was quite dry at low 
water. This met the needs of the district at that time and it was 
not until 1879 that any further improvement took place. 

In 1876 the Leven Harbour Company constructed a small dock 
at the mouth of the River Leven, about half-a-mile East of the 
harbour at Methil. This dock was opened for traffic in 1879 and 
in the following year 19,000 tons of coal was shipped mostly to 
foreign ports. The quantity shipped increased yearly until in 1886 
it had risen to 44,000 tons. In the course of time this dock be- 
came outmoded, lay derelict ior many years and was finally filled 
up and the ground used for railing siding accommodation, 

Shortly before 1880 Mr. Randolph Gordon Erskine Wemyss, of 
Wemyss Castle, constructed, at his own expense for the better 
development of coal on his estate, a railway from Methil to 
Thornton where it joined the North British Railway. 

In 1883 he decided to construct a dock at Methil. The scheme, 
the total cost of which was about £70,000, embraced a 4}-acre wet 
dock, with an entrance 50-ft. wide and with 24-ft. of water on the 
ill at H.W.O.S.T. The dock was equipped with three hydraulic 
hoists, each capable of shipping 10,000 tons of coal per week. 

This dock (now known as the No. 1 Dock) was opened for 
iraffic on the 5th May, 1887, and in the same year Mr. Wemyss 
vurchased the Leven Harbour Company’s Dock. In 1889 the 

vhole undertaking, including the Leven Dock, was purchased by 
che North British Railway Company. 

Trade developed rapidly and the output of coal increased to 
such an extent that it was found necessary to extend the accom- 
mnodation and in 1891 the North British Railway Company obtained 
on Act authorising the construction of an additional wet dock of 
is acres with an entrance 50-ft. wide and with 27-ft. of water on 
he sill at H.W.O.S.T. It was partially opened for traffic in 1897 
ind finally completed towards the end of 1899. It is now known 

s No. 2 Dock. 

These two docks lie north and south, and the second dock 
eing built south of the first, vessels entering the old dock have 
0 pass through No, 2. 

The entrance is from the south-west and is protected on the 
ast side by a concrete breakwater 1,000-ft. long, having a wave- 
ureaker of 50-ton blocks. 

The following figures give a clear indication of the rapid ex- 
vansion of the coalfield and export of coal from Methil. Simi- 
‘arly, the figures of imports, although not so impressive, show 
a rapid initial rise and thenceforward steady progress. 
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Year Coal Exported Imports 
Tons Tons 
1887 ove 219,884 ion 11,570 
1890 ave 666,403 — 26,790 
1895 ees 727,680 _ 50,619 
1900 eee 1,681,628 eee 57,403 
1905 eos 2,423,372 ove 74,418 


In 1906 the North British Railway Company applied for an 
Act to carry out new works in order to meet the still rapidly 
mounting export coal trade. 

The contract for the construction of the new dock was let in 
December, 1907, to Messrs. Robert McAlpine and Sons, of 
Glasgow. Messrs. Blyth and Westland, M.M.Inst.C.E., were 
the engineers. 

Work commenced and the dock known as No. 3 Dock was 
opened to traffic in 1913. The No. 3 Dock is approached by an 
entrance channel 1,640-ft. long and 80-ft. wide it has an area 
of 16} acres and the depth of water on the still at H.W.O.S.T. 
is 32-ft. and at H.W.O.N.T. of 27-ft. 


Present Port and Equipinent 

The Port of Methil as it exists to-day comprises three docks 
with a total deep water area of 27} acres. ; 

Although primarily equipped to deal with large quantities of 
coal the docks are all admirably fitted to accommodate all classes 
of traffic, and cranes and other appliances are provided to facili- 
tate the rapid handling of general cargo. 

For the export of coal the facilities are unsurpassed at any 
other Scottish port, and very creditable performances stand to 
the record of the port. Before the outbreak of war some rapid 
shipments included the loading of the s.s. Queensworth with 
with 2,974 tons of coal in four hours; the s.s. Relillis with 3,840 
tons in 12 hours; the s.s. Mokto with 6,472 tons in 154 hours; 
and the s.s. Woodfield with 7,907 tons in 29 hours. 

There are ten high-powered hydraulic hoists at the docks, 
while facilities are available for the erection of additional hoists 
should these be found necessary. No. 1 Dock is equipped with 
one hoist, No. 2 Dock with three hoists, and No. 3 Dock with 
six hoists. 

In the last-named dock it may be of interest to mention that 
the six hydraulic coal hoists are all of the suspended pattern and 
have a gross lifting capacity of 35 tons, All the hoists can be 
fed with full wagons at quay level, and three of them can be 
fed also at 15-ft. above it. The empty wagons leave the hoists 
by gravitation at various levels—from three hoists at 30-ft., 
from two at 15-ft., and from one at 20-ft. above quay level. 

The feed roads fall towards the hoists at a gradient of 1 in 120 
and the empty runaway roads ,fall from the hoists at a gradient 
of 1 in 70. The feed roads hold on an average one hundred 
wagons and the runaway roads 60 to 70 wagons. 

On the west quay wall of this dock there are three hoists. Two 
of these are side by side, 100-ft. apart from centre to centre, 
and are thus, with the help of swivelling shoots, able to fill the 
fore and aft holds of a vessel simultaneously, thereby effecting 
the loading in less than half the time needed with only one hoist. 
Weighing machines are provided at the hoists for weighing the 
loaded and empty wagons. 

One of the hoists is equipped with a Norfolk spade or 
digger to facilitate the shipment of gum duff and other small 
coals. A ‘‘ Handcock ”’ anti-coal breaker is provided and a 
‘“* Morrison-Leonard ’’ anti-breakage appliance is also installed. 

The capacities of the hoists at the docks vary up to 600 tons 
per hour. 

In addition to the hoists there is one hydraulic moveable coaling 
crane—capacity 22 tons 10 cwt. Included among the equipment 
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Port of Methil—continued 


for handling traffic are six hydraulic moveable cranes—capacity 
30-cwt. each and one of two tons capacity. 

There are approximately 10,240 linear feet of quays at the 
port, all of which are excellently equipped with mechanicai 
appliances, railway lines, transit sheds, and storage grounds. 
The quayage at No. 1 Dock extends to 1,900-ft., at No, 2 Dock 
2,340-ft. and at No. 3 Dock 6,000-ft. 


Shed Accommodation and Inland Communications 

Excellent transit shed accommodation is provided with a 
covered floor area of 16,170 square feet and equipped with seven 
hydraulic moveable cranes—capacity 30-cwt. each, and extensive 
quay storage is available. Coal is essentially a traffic needing 
ample siding storage, and Methil is well equipped in this respect. 

The quays at the various docks are all well served by railway 
lines in direct connection with the Company’s main lines to all 
parts of the system and to other Companies’ lines. The fact that 
the port is owned by the railway company serving it conduces to 
quick despatch and the rapidity with which goods can be collected 
and distributed either to or from the port is one of the many 
outstanding features. 
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Principal Exports and Imports 

In addition to the immense quantities of coal exported regularly 
in pre-war years through the docks as previously mentioned and 
which amounted to three million tons annually in normal times, 
the export trade of the port also included oils, paints, colours, 
and manufactured goods. The imports chiefly comprised pitwood, 
timber wood pulp, flax, esparto grass, cement, salt, china clay, 
pig iron, building material, chemical manure, limestone, and 
general goods, and the L.N.E.R. justly pride themselves on being 
able to deal with any classes of traffic offering. 
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National Emergency Precautions 
The uncertain conditions which were occasioned politically in 
the years preceding the war prompted the British Government 
to take precautionary steps to ensure that the organisation and 
functions of docks throughout Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland would run smoothly and efficiently should hostilities 
occur. 

At the instigation of the Ministry of Transport an organisation 
was set up in 1936 to deal with the problem of the distribution 
of imports in peace and war and at Methil the L.N.E.R. took the 
initiative in setting up a Port Emergency Committee with their 
District Superintendent Burntisland as Chairman. The Com- 
mittee was representative of labour, railways, shipping, road 
transport and traders. 

Comprehensive schemes were drawn up for dealing with any 
matters which would arise in the event of a National Emergency, 
for example, the removal to inland destinations of essential com- 
modities stored in the port area and the rapid transit through the 
port of imports and exports. 

Air raid shelters were provided at the docks and additional 
fire watching schemes devised to meet any emergency as the 
result of possible air attacks. Additional fire fighting units were 
trained and trailer pumps supplied to implement the existing fire 
fighting apparatus and crews. Staff were trained in A.R.P. 
duties, first-aid squads were formed, instruction given in decon- 
tamination and special squads organised to deal with any such 
possible emergency. Black-out precautions were also studied and 
introduced immediately upon declaration of war, but sufficient 
relaxation in lighting was obtained to permit of any necessary 
working throughout the hours of darkness. 


War-Time Conditions 

Immediately war broke out there was a sharp falling off in the 
export of coal from the Docks as shipments mainly comprise 
foreign cargoes and the vulnerability of the East Coast to enemy 
attacks from the air, the increased attacks from the air, sub- 
marines and other devices subsequently made it necessary for 
shipping to be switched over to the West Coast Ports with the 
result that traffic fell away still further and coastwise shipping 
came to a standstill. Methil. however, although handling -only 
a fraction of the pre-war tonnage of coal became a main bunker- 
ing port for convoys anchored in Methil Roads. The proximity 
of the port and anchorage to the East Coast convoy route was 
of immense value, the Admiralty using both for arrival and 
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Entrance to No. 3 Dock, Methil 


departure of convoys, and Methil became one of the busiest 
harbours in Scotland. Some 30,000 vessels of all kinds called 
there for routing, bunkers, water, stores or other services. On 
many occasions, well over 200 vessels were in the dock and 
anchorage at one time, and a fleet of over 30 drifters was con- 
stantly employed for communication between ships and shore. 

The figures of Exports and Imports (see Appendix) for the 
years 1937 to 1945 inclusive show the decreases brought about 
by the war and on the other hand the number of vessels and net 
registered tonnage of vessels using the port indicate but a com- 
paratively small decline. This clearly illustrates the value of the 
port to the East Coast Convoys for the purpose of bunkers, 
stores, etc. 

Although not requisitioned by the Admiralty the docks were 
used as a fairly considerable Naval base with staff for the control 
of convoys, defensive equipment, degaussing, etc., and for 
repairs and maintenance. A balloon barrage depot was also 
established. 

Methil was declared a protected place and entrance to the dock 
areas could only be obtained by permit. Police were in constant 
attendance on the dock boundaries and at the entrance. 

Government instructions necessitated tabulated arrangements 
being made for the reception and distribution of certain emer- 
gency signals to be given by the Local Naval Military Authority 
in the event of invasion. The scheme included the method to be 
followed of immobilising the dock plant and blocking the 
entrances to the docks. Temporary railway lines were laid in 
for the purpose of tipping loaded wagons to block the entrances 
so that effect could have been given to any such instructions at 
the shortest possible moment. 

During the war many vessels of greater tonnage than hitherto 
were docked for bunkers and the largest was the s.s. Titan of 
5,737 tons net register with 512-ft. overall length, and a number 
of vessels drawing-over 27-ft. of water used the port, Annual 
tonnage of bunkers shipped was over 100,000, the peak figure 
being reached in 1942 when the figure was 157,000 tons. 


It was from Methil that half the total number of block ships 
used at Normandy to provide an artificial breakwater sailed and 
at the end of hostilities over 200 of the surrendered German 
Merchant fleet were brought in direct by their German crews. 

An unusual traffic passed through the docks from time to time. 
This consisted of invasion barges 42-ft. 9-in. long, 14-ft. wide and 
9-ft. high, which were brought in by rail and unloaded direct by 
crane into the water. The barges were railed from Leven as 
there is no direct access there to the sea from the foundry and 
whilst the journey was only one of two miles it was somewhat 
hazardous owing to the out-of-gauge nature of the load. 

Fortunately the port sustained no damage or staff casualties as 
a result of air raids or other attacks by the enemy. 


Future Prospects 


The Fifeshire coalfield has rich deposits still untouched and 
there are also sources of future supply extending under the Firth 
of Forth. There are great possibilities of future development 
and as the history of the docks has shown and the figures of 
shipments emphasise, the prosperity of the coalfield is reflected 
at the docks. When more normal times return and the output 
of coal increases, the L.N.E.R. have an efficient railway service 
and well equipped docks capable of further development with 
which to meet any future expansion in trade, no matter how 
great. 

THE TRADE OF THE PORT 


EXPORTS 
Coal Commodities 
Tons Tons 
8,032,301 8,149 
2,771,034 2,334 
2,680,905 9,315 
1,277,041 88 
937,931 6,822 
870,527 4,395 
784,203 _ 22,807 
673,243 23,339 
736,866 8,661 


Net Registered Tonnage 
of Vessels at the Port. 


No. of N.R.-T. 
Vessels Tons 

4,562 1,473,729 
3,409 1,345,510 
2,925 1,311,080 
2,750 1,278,922 
2,781 1,856,199 
2,821 1,169,892 
2,865 1,106,149 
2,552 1,058,754 
2,578 857,143 


IMPORTS 
Total 
Tons 

66,935 

66,426 

56,278 

16,767 
6,468 
2,238 
4,681 

2,736 
10,085 


Total 

Tons 
8,035,450 
2,773,368 
2,690,220 
1,277,129 
944,753 
874,922 
807.010 
696,582 
745,527 


Year 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
19438 
1944 
1945 
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The Port of East London 


New Graving Dock nearing Completion 


The South African Railways and Harbours Administration has 
published an announcement that East London’s graving dock, 
which has been under construction for the greater part of the 
war period, will come into commission this year. 

Progress has been so satisfactory that the dock was completed 
in March last, while twelve months later the port will have 683-ft. 
of new landing quay, with a depth of water of 30-ft. at low tide, 
and 650-ft. of repair quay with a dredged depth of 35-ft. at low 
water. 

The graving dock, which will be able to accommodate ships up 
to 17,000 tons, is 723-ft. long, 102-ft. 3-in. wide, and 32-ft. 6-in. 
deep at low water. The total cost is estimated at £1,693,000, of 
which the Admiralty’s contribution in equipment will amount to 
£305,000. The value of construction plant, supplied by the 
Admiralty and not included in the above amounts, is £150,000. 


Agreement with British Government 


In 1942, the Minister of Transport, Mr. F. C. Sturrock, came 
to an agreement with the British Admiralty that the construction 
of a graving dock at East London should be started without delay, 
the Union Government providing the labour, material and plant 
available locally, and the United Kingdom Government supplying 
the material, plant and machinery that would have to be imported. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome, as an organisation and 
staff had to be built up at a time when other war work had 
absorbed nearly all artisans. 

The speedy construction of the graving dock was the chief 
consideration and this involved two major deviations. Before 
enclosing the site by a coffer-dam, it was necessary to divert the 
Gabbanga River (otherwise First Creek). This stream, which 
normally flows at the rate of two cubic feet per second, attains 
a normal flood discharge of 3,000 cubic feet per second. The 
diversion works were so located as to discharge the flow well 
above the Buffalo Bridge and necessitated the construction of 
420-ft. of culvert, 575-ft. of tunnel and 420-ft. of open channel. 
The waterway of the culvert and tunnel is 18-ft. high by 18-ft. 
wide, and the open channel is wider and considerably deeper 
owing to the steep hillside at the outlet. 


Preliminary Work 


The work was commenced in May, 1943, and was comparatively 
traight-forward though arduous, owing to the congested nature 
of the area, the necessity of maintaining rail and other facilities 
and the depth of the work (—8-ft.) in relation to the surrounding 
area (—35-ft.). For the culvert portion, the excavation was 
handled by tip trucks loaded by an excavator. 

The culvert portion was founded on bedrock so as to seal off 
seepage of flood water to the dock. Some difficulty was encoun- 
tered where the culvert portion approached the commencement 
of the tunnel portion, crossing at this point the original creek bed. 
The rock in this vicinity dipped steeply and is overlaid by a black 
clayey silt. At this level fresh and salt water seepage into. the 
‘xcavation became so excessive that it was necessary to construct 
. coffer-dam to contain it. Steel sheet piling was used and the 
cramped nature of the site necessitated these piles being driven 
by a hammer suspended from a crane. Thereafter, the excavation 
vas speedily completed forty-eight hours before the stream came 
down in flood. . 

The concrete foundation had been cast against the steel sheet 
viling, and, after the abutments were completed, the piles were 
extracted by an extractor suspended from a piling frame mounted 
on top of the abutments. 

The completion of the culvert portion was thereafter followed 
p by backfilling and levelling off the surface of the area. 

A strong natural draught enabled the tunnel proper to be driven 
‘nm more hygienic conditions, and it was also possible to use 
inotorised tip trucks for disposal of the excavation without any 
canger of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
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Since it was in hard solid rock, no shoring was necessary during 
the excavation of the tunnel, but 300-ft. from the entrance a 
fault was traversed, and this subsequently commenced falling in. 
This portion was, therefore, retained by a grille of scrap rails 
which was later encased in the concrete lining of the tunnel. 


Road Deviation 


The deviation of Pontoon Road, though only some 860-ft. long, 
involved the construction of two overhead bridges, a new harbour 
road, also with an overhead bridge, and two deep cuttings through 
solid rock situated alongside a public road, and the R.N.V.R. 
buildings. 

The first overhead bridge to be constructed carries the deviated 
Pontoon Road over the Main Line to West Bank. The crossing 
is unavoidably slanting, as at this spot, at a level of 57-ft. below 
the surface, is the old original creek bed. The filling, which was 
dumped in this vicinity during the construction of the main Line 
to West Bank in 1905, was not sufficiently consolidated to sup- 
port the bridge, and it was therefore necessary to provide a 
foundation on reinforced concrete piles. Two hundred and thirty- 
six of these piles, each weighing up to 4 tons, were driven down 
to bedrock and the reinforced concrete superstructure erected 
thereon. 

The second overhead bridge carries Pontoon Road over the 
east leg of the triangle in this area. As it is possible that a future 
rail outlet from the harbour may be required at this point, the 
bridge has been made wide enough to take a double line of traffic. 
A site complication at this bridge is that it could be located only 
over a part tunnel and a part open cut diversion of First Creek 
constructed in 1905. 

Although First Creek has now been diverted, it was not possible 
to fill in this old diversion works, as it afforded the only feasible 
rail access for the disposal of spoil from the graving dock site. 


Seepage in Coffer-dam 

Upon completion of the coffer-dam, pumping commenced on 
October 12th, 1944. After some twenty-four hours pumping, the 
tide was still rising and falling inside the coffer-dam, indicating 
that seepage through the interlocking pile clutches was consider- 
ably greater than the pumps available could cope with. 

This emergency was countered by gently shovelling quantities 
of manure against the piling on the seaward side. The small 
particles in sinking were drawn into the pile clutches and effec- 
tually sealed them off with the result that the water level inside 
the coffer-dam rapidly fell and the site was de-watered by October 
15th. So effectually was the coffer-dam sealed that the seepage 
has always been well within the capacity of one 4-in. pump. 

By February, 1945, the excavation had sufficiently progressed 
to enable a start to be made with the concrete work, and by 
March 19th, a portion of the dock floor, approximately 120-ft. by 
42-ft. and 120-ft. of sidewall, had been completed. This portion 
was required to enable an early start to be made on the erection 
of the caisson, which is of the floating or ship type and when 
completed and fully ballasted, will weigh approximately 1,200 
tons. 

The only contract work in connection with the structure of 
the dock proper was the supply and placing of the heavy granite 
stones for the lining of the caisson groove. The concrete work 
was regulated to keep pace with the excavation of the site. There 
was barely room to fit the completed facilities required within 
the bounding of rail tracks and roadways. Room for construction 
progress, therefore, did not exist, and for this reason it was not 
possible to establish a central concrete batching plant and a 
system of using portable inixers from which the concrete could 
be conveyed into the boxes by chute and elephant’s trunk was 
arranged. 

The entire surface of the work is finished with a 12-in. layer 
of hard concrete. The sand for this purpose had to be imported 
from Brits and Uitenhage, as there are no deposits of suitable 
quartzitic sand in the East London area. 


Difficulties with Pumphouse Site 


The excavation of the Pumphouse site proved more difficult 
than was anticipated. The pumphouse is situated right over the 
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Creek bed, where it empties into the Buffalo River. This area 
had been filled in with rubble from the Turning Basin in 1933, 
and it was considered that this material would settle down 
through the oozy Creek bed and fill up from the bottom. 
Instead, it floated on the ooze, which was contained by the steep 
sides of the Creek and a bar of more compact material at the 
entrance. This resulted in the ooze being under pressure, and as 
soon as the excavation pierced the side of the Creek, there re- 
sulted a large-scale mud squirt, comparable to a small volcanic 
eruption, followed by an extensive settlement of the surrounding 
area. 

It was realised then that retaining measures would be necessary 
to prevent the surrounding area, containing service sidings, from 
collapsing. The eastern boundary, which is also the east bank 
of the Creek, was stabilised by driving steel sheet piling into the 
rock and anchoring it back by tie rods to the rock outcrop further 
back. 

The northern boundary, which crossed the Creek diagonally, 
presented some difficulty. The depth, weight and saturation of 
the material to be retained would have necessitated at least two 
levels of anchorage for the steel sheet piling and tie rods of such 
length as to cause serious interference with the existing service 
sidings. 

The only solution appeared to be a gravity retaining wall, and 
this was accomplished by sinking seven 16-ft. by 16-ft. concrete 
caissons to bedrock, after which they were filled with concrete 
and the stabilising effected. 

The experience left doubt as to whether the southern boundary 
of the pumphouse, which also acted as a retaining mound for the 
coffer-dam, would maintain stability during excavation, and it was 
decided to make doubly sure by constructing first that portion of 
the landing quay which abutted against the coffer-dam. Steel 
sheet pile shoring was, accordingly, driven round this area by a 
rig suspended from a crawler crane. Excavation then followed 
by grab. 

In order to meet the acute shortage of carpenters at this time 
and to avoid delay, the usual timber shorting was dispensed with 
and at levels of approximately 7-ft. a simply reinforced concrete 
slab was cast in rapid-hardening concrete with two 15-ft. diameter 
octagonal openings for admitting the grabbing equipment. 

This work proceeded rapidly and the precaution in its under- 
taking was fully justified when it was found that the rubble 
merely overlaid the clayey silt material which, moreover, extended 
down to a depth of —56-ft. into a hole in which hippo remains 
were found. 

Landing Quay and Repair Quay 

Owing to the prevailing westerly winds at East London, the 
landing quay was considered a necessary adjunct to the graving 
dock. A vessel to be docked will normally be brought alongside 
the landing quay and then warped into the dock by means of 
powerful electric capstans and tug power. 

Alongside the landing quay a minimum draught of 30-ft. below 
low water is required. At its upstream end, this quay straddles 
the mouth of First Creek and the portion already constructed 
within the coffer-dam had to be carried down to a depth of —56-ft. 
to the rock bed. About one-third of its distance along, after 
crossing the Creek bed, an underwater ridge is encountered which 
forms the right bank of the Creek at its junction with Buffalo 
river. This ridge rises up to the low water mark and gradually 
tails off to a level of —18-ft. at the extreme end of the landing 
quay. To obtain the required draught a considerable quantity of 
under-water rock has therefore to be broken and removed. To 
undertake this work, two Lobnitz Rock-breakers were towed round 
from Cape Town, overhauled and placed in commission in 
November, 1943. By means of these craft a pattern of holes 
4-ft. 6-in. apart is punched in the area to be removed to a depth 
of 3-ft. The punching tool is a pointed ram of 18-in. diameter 
and weighing 16 tons. 

Up to the present, the work on the repair quay has been, as 
in the case of the landing quay, subaqueous rock removal. The 
minimum draught required at the repair quay is 35-ft. below low 
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water. The shoal rock at the site of the landing quay continues 
over the area to be occupied by the repair quay, varing from 
—18-ft. at the upstream end to —27-ft. at the downstream end. 

A concrete subway will encircle the dock and run the full length 
of both the landing and repair quays. This subway will contain 
the necessary electric and telephone cables, also compressed air, 
fresh and salt water mains. These mains will be tapped at selected 
points along the cope so as to make the above services readily 
available. 

Two 15-ton cranes, one on either side, will serve the dock and 
one-5-ton crane the repair quay, and as soon as the dock is com- 
pleted, the erection of mechanical shops on the starboard side 
will be undertaken. 








The Timber Import Trade 





Facilities at the Port of London 


The annual dinner of the Timber Trade Federation of the 
United Kingdom was held recently in London, and the following 
extracts are taken from the speech of Sir John Anderson, Chair- 
man of the Port of London Authority, when he proposed the 
toast of “‘ The Timber Industry of the United Kingdom.”’ 

The aftermath of the greatest of all wars has abruptly turned 
the thoughts and eyes of mankind back to the elementary means 
of existence—food and shelter. In providing the latter the 
Timber Trade has a paramount interest and responsibility. Before 
the war it was one of the most important import trades of the 
United Kingdom—involving us in an outlay of £53,000,000 
annually. Something approaching two-thirds of this large sum 
was incurred on softwoods, and the remainder on hardwoods, ply- 
wood, veneers and pitwood. Timber imported from near and 
distant lands accounted for more than 90 per cent. of the timber 
used in Britain. In this great commercial enterprise the Port of 
London was closely allied with the Timber Trade of the United 
Kingdom. No less than one-third of the whole quantity of wood 
brought into the Kingdom came into the Port of London, amount- 
ing on the average for the three immediate pre-war years to 
3,000,000 tons and costing the Trade 18} million pounds sterling. 
Of the total hardwood and plywood imports, two-thirds were 
imported into London. In the last full year before the war, no 
less than 792 vessels, aggregating something over a million gross 
tons were involved, while many other ships arrived with part 
cargoes of wood. Timber accounted for 15 per cent. of the total 
tonnage of foreign goods imported into London before the war. 

Unfortunately, I cannot say that we are in a position at the 
docks to deal now with timber traffic on the pre-war scale. Most 
of the timber imported into London before the war was dealt 
with at the Surrey Commercial and India and Millwall Docks. 
Both these dock systems suffered very badly from enemy action. 
The fires started by enemy bombers in September, 1940, at the 
Surrey Commercial Docks will go down in history as one of the 
greatest conflagrations ever witnessed in this country, This and 
further repeated attacks caused immense loss of valuable timber 
stocks and a good deal of the accommodation and facilities estab- 
lished there for the Trade. Lives were lost in making gallant 
efforts to limit this disaster. 

The Surrey Commercial Docks have been the home of the 
London Timber Trade for 150 years. It is on record that since 
its inauguration the Port of London Authority have consistently 
studied and sought to meet the steadily increasing requirements 
of the Timber Trade. New Docks, new storage sheds, and so 
en, for timber involved the Authority in capital expenditure 
amounting over the years to not far short of a million pounds at 
the Surrey Docks alone. Much of the valued covered storage 
space—of a quality which was the envy of the Trade elsewhere 
—has been destroyed. But not all: and the Port Authority are 
making great efforts, so far as labour and materials can be made 
available, to restore all that is capable of repair. 
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The Firth of Forth Fishing Industry 


Co-operation of Authorities at Leith and Granton 


The Leith Dock Commissioners and Granton Harbour Ltd., 
have for many years co-operated on a substantially non-com- 
petitive basis in the handling of the respective trades for which 
heir individual ports are best suited. For some time they have 
had under consideration the development of their respective 
undertakings, and a Joint Committee was set up, composed of 
representatives of both bodies, to consider post-war development, 
because it was considered expedient that the Commissioners of 
the Port of Leith and the Directors of the Port of Granton should 
not pursue a post-war policy which might lead to any scheme 
of development on parallel or competitive lines, and that close 
co-operation in planning the tuture development of both ports 
would be to the benefit not only of the individual ports, but of 
the public. 

Certain trades are, of course, common to both undertakings, 
and in particular the fish trade. Both undertakings had from 
time to time indicated that they had the question of developments 
for fish in view, and the main purpose of the Committee was to 
settle the question of basic policy as to where this development 
could best take place, as it would undoubtedly be uneconomic to 
provide post-war facilities for this industry at both ports. Though 
both ports handled a portion of the fish trade, the larger share 
had been held by Granton over a very long period. It was 
obvious that Granton could adequately cope with this trade in 
post-war years and had ground available for reclamation purposes 
and any further facilities required for extension on a large scale, 
and that such extensions would not interfere with the needs of 
any other trades. In their scheme for post-war development 
Granton Harbour wished to give first priority to the needs of the 
fishing industry. 

As a consequence, the Committee decided that the development 
and provision of facilities for the local fishing fleet could best be 
developed at Granton, thus making the way clear for the Granton 
Harbour Company to proceed with their scheme of development, 
secure in the knowledge that this policy had the support of the 
Leith Dock Commissioners. The following joint statement out- 
lining the position was issued to the Press:— 

‘‘ The Leith Dock Commissioners and Granton Harbour, Ltd., 
have, for some time, had under consideration the post-war 
development of their respective undertakings, and, as a result of 
recent negotiations, have taken a step further in the co-operation 
which has existed between these ports for many years. 

‘‘ A joint committee, representative of both undertakings, was 
set up with a view to defining a future policy with particular 
reference to the fishing industry. As a result, agreement has 
been reached whereby everything possible will be done to 
develop the fishing industry at Granton, where facilities can most 
economically be provided, rather than at Leith or Newhaven. St 
has been decided, therefore, that it would be inexpedient and 
undesirable to provide additional facilities for this industry at 
both ports. 

‘* As a result of these negotiations, Granton Harbour, Ltd., 
will continue to develop the fishing industry and extend the exist- 
ing facilities for this trade and the trade at present carried on at 
Newhaven, and the Leith Dock Commissioners will not make 
further provision for the industry at Newhaven or at Leith. 

‘‘ The recent termination of the naval occupation of Granton 
Harbour will enable these developments to begin in the near 
future, but it is probable that full facilities may not be available 
for some time.’’ 

The facilities, the provision of which will be proceeded with at 
the earliest possible moment, comprise the reconstruction of the 
existing quavage on the Middle Pier, which would provide a new 
fish quay with a minimum length of 300-ft., which is cavable of 
considerable extension. Of this. the first 108-ft. has already been 
completed. The transit shed. which at present lies behind this 
berth. would be completely reconstructed in a manner which 
would make it suitable for use as a coastal fish market, capable 
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of handling a much larger quantity of fish than is possible at the 
moment. The quay will be equipped with the latest devices for 
the rapid handling of fish, either in boxes or in bulk, and taking 
the wide view, there is ample area available in both the East and 
West Harbours for developing Granton into a major fishing port, 
if the dictates of the trade were to demand the provision of such 
facilities, which would include the construction of a second and 
possibly a third fish landing pier, complete with the reclamation 
of substantial portions of the East and West Harbours, to provide 
accommodation for the repair of vessels and the development of 
subsidiary trades which would be centred round a thriving 
market. 

Since its foundation over 100 years ago, Granton Harbour has 
always been the home of the larger proportion of the Forth trawl- 
ing fleet, though the trade was entirely transit, the fish passing 
through for sale in Glasgow or the local market at Newhaven. It 
is interesting to recall that the otter trawl was the invention of a 
Granton fisherman, and that a Granton trawl owner was among 
the first, if not the first, to employ a steam vessel for trawling\ 

Shortly before the war, Granton Harbour Company completed 
an extension to the Middle Pier, giving a further 550-ft. of quay 
space. This berth was equipped with a belt coal loading device, 
capable of handling cargo coal at a speed of 600 tons per hour, 
but equipped with a special device to enable the bunkering of 
trawlers to be carried out at high speed. This device has cut 
down the bunkering speeds to a third of those formerly experi- 
enced, and the whole comprised a preliminary stage of the 
developments which are in view, both for the immediate and the 
more distant future. 








Institution of Civil Engineers 


Standard form of Contract for Civil Engineering 
Constructional Works 


At the instance of the Institution of Civil Engineers—in collabo- 
ration and in agreement with The Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors—a set of General Conditions of Contract for use in 
connection with works of civil engineering construction has been 
approved and recommended by both those bodies for general us>. 

The building industry Las long enjoyed and appreciated the 
ben2ft of carry ng out tre bl: of ‘:: constructional work under 
a standard form of General Conditions agreed between the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, and the advantage of using, for 
works generally, a common form of General Conditions with 
which both the professional and the contracting sides are familiar 
is too evident to require emphasis. Especially is this true so far 
as works of civil engineering construction are concerned, since the 
General Conditions in relation to such works are, by reason of 
the nature of those works, longer and more elaborate than 
those commonly used for building works. In the adminis- 
tration of a civil engineering contract a number of persons on 
both the professional and contracting sides, must necessarily be 
at pains to familiarise themselves with the Conditions under which 
the work is to be carried out, and the saving of time reckoned in 
man-hours, occasioned by the use of a standard form with the 
provisions of which those concerned have become acquainted by 
common use cannot but be substantial. 

The Conditions aim at four principal objects: (1) The arrange- 
ment of the Conditions in clear and logica! order; (2) the removal 
of ambiguities of wording which so often constitute a cause of 
friction, if not of dispute; (3) the elimination, so far as possible, 
of the gambling element in tenders frequently forced upon con- 
tractors by the requirement that they shall undertake at their own 
cost obligations the value of which cannot be pre-measured and 
the pricing of which for tender purposes is therefore largely specu- 
lative; (4) as fair a distribution as possible of the incidence of 
those risks inherent in the construction of works largely below 
ground level which cannot be foreseen by any reasonable method 
of enquiry or investigation, and which it is unfair to ask either 
the one side or the other to accept in whole. 
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Death of Chairman of Clyde Navigation Trust 

The death has been announced of Mr. William Cuthbert, 
Chairman of the Clyde Navigation Trust. He had been a member 
of the Trust for the past 27 years and chairman since 1939. 


Port of Boston Appointment 

The Corporation of Boston, as the Port and Harbour Authority, 
have appointed Mr. Geo. L. J. Imrie, of the Port of Preston 
Authority, as Port Manager in succession to Mr. A, G. Townsend, 
who is retiring. 


Port of Gdynia to be Rebuilt 


The Danish engineering firm of Hojgaard and Schultz, who 
constructed the original port, has completed a contract with the 
Polish Government to rebuild the port of Gdynia. The amount 
involved is understood to run into hundreds of millions of kroner. 


Normal Traffic Resumed at North Shields Dock 


The Tyne Improvement Commission has announced that the 
Albert Edward Dock, North Shields, has resumed normal mer- 
cantile functions after wartime operations during which it was 
extensively used for Admiralty purposes. Principal activities at 
the dock before the war were the import of timber and the ship- 
ment of coal. 


Proposed Improvements at the Port of Philadelphia 


Recommendations involving the expenditure of approximately 
thirty million dollars have been made to the City Planning Com- 
mission, Philadelphia, U.S.A. The programme provides for ex- 
tensive port improvements, and includes new municipal piers at 
South Delaware, the modernisation of piers at North Delaware 
and the provision of new dredging plant units. 


Thomas Gray Memorial Trust 


In 1945 the Council of the Royal Society of Arts offered a 
prize of £50 for an invention which was considered to be an 
advancement in the science or practice of navigation. Twenty-six 
entries were received during the year, and the judges were of the 
opinion that Mr. W. J. O’Brien merited the full prize of £50 
for his invention, the Decca Navigator, a radio system which 
enables the position of an observer to be established to a high 
degree of accuracy. In making this award the Royal Society of 
Arts recognises this invention as being of outstanding importance 
in the advancement of the science and practice of navigation. 


Post-War Port Organisation 


The Council of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom has appointed a committee on post-war port organisation, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. A. Souter, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to keep the position under review having regard to pro- 
bable trade requirements and the level of port charges. The 
immediate purpose of the committee will be to conduct an 
inquiry into the position of the smaller ports and to press the 
Government for the appointment of the Dock and Harbour 
Advisory Council recommended by the Dock and Harbour Autho- 
rities’ Association, in its report of February, 1945, on which the 
shipping industry will be represented. 


Faslane Military Port 


At a meeting of the Clyde Navigation Trust held recently in 
Glasgow it was reported that the general purposes committee had 
been informed that the Ministry of Transport had inquired 
whether the trustees would be agreeable to undertake responsi- 
bility for the control, working and maintenance of the military 
port at Faslane Gareloch as agents for the Ministry from April 1st, 
1946, on terms to be agreed. The committee approved the 
arrangement as a temporary measure. The general manager was 
authorised to take the necessary action, and consideration of the 
question was continued pending a further report. The port, 
which cost £3,000,000 to build, was used during the war and 
has 1,600-ft. of deep-water berthage. 











Docks Working Parties 


It was recently announced that Mr. Alfred Barnes, the Minister 
of Transport, has appointed working parties to advise him about 
ports, docks and ferries. 


Navigation on Upper Volga 
It has been announced that navigation has resumed on the 


Upper Volga. The first steamer left the town of Kalinin for 
Staritma on the 21st April last. 


Port of Bristol Pilotage Rates 


The City Council has accepted the recommendation of the 
Bristol Pilotage Committee relating to an increase in pilotage 
rates. Owing to the increased upkeep costs of the service and 
the diminution of shipping coming to the port, the earnings of 
pilots have decreased considerably and the Committee proposed 
that the present rates should be increased by 28 per cent., which 
would be equivalent to a 60 per cent, increase over the 1939 
charges. 


Trade at Canadian Ports 


According to preliminary figures issued by the National 
Harbours Board of Canada, traffic at the ports under their 
administration was on an increased scale in 1945. Vessels arriving 
numbered 38,467, with a net registered tonnage of 29,045,000 
tons. In 1944, the number was 38,042 and the tonnage 27,020,000 
tons. The aggregate volume of imports and exports was 29,924,000 
tons in 1945, compared with 25,266,000 tons in 1944, an increase 
of 4,658,000 tons, or 18 per cent. 


New Graving Dock at Port of Dublin 


A grant of up to £500,000 towards the cost of a new graving 
dock has been promised by the Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce to the Dublin Port and Docks Board, which is to con- 
tribute an additional £250,000.. The present dock can only 
accommodate vessels of up to 400-ft. in length and is unsuitable 
for modern cargo ships and tankers. The provision of adequate 
dry docking facilities is regarded as essential to the development 
of the Eire merchant marine and to the ship-repairing industry 
in Dublin. 


Lisbon Harbour to be Enlarged 


A ten-year plan for the enlargement of Lisbon Harbour has 
been submitted by the Ministry of Public Works to the Portuguese 
National Assembly. The total expenditure involved is stated to 
amount to 650 million escudos (approximately £6,500,000), of 
which 390 million escudos (£3,900,000) are to be spent on the 
erection and enlargement of quay walls and shore-levelling work, 
and 90 million escudos (£900,000) for building operations in the 
fishing harbour. The scheme will be financed by a State loan of 
500 million escudos (£5,000,000), non-repayable subsidies to the 
extent of 100 million escudos (£1,000,000) and the transfer of 
50 million escudos (£500,000) from the Lisbon harbour enlarge- 
ment, fund. Amortisation of the loan is to be accomplished within 
65 years after the completion of building operations. 


Mersey Docks Election Order 


An Order in Council entitled the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board (Resumption of Elections) Order, 1946, was read to mem- 
bers at a recent meeting of the Board. The new Order, which is 
to apply to the election, to be held this year, stipulates that a 
person shall be deemed to satisfy the pecuniary qualification for 
election as an elective member if he has paid not less than £25 
in rates within the year immediately preceding December 12th, 
1939, or within the year immediately preceding December 12th, 
1946, or in the case of a retiring member who is seeking re- 
election, within the year immediately preceding the date on which 
he was last elected. A person shall be qualified to vote if his 
name is on the revised list of dock electors, made in 1939, or 
on the revised list of 1946. 
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Bombay Docks during Recent Years 


A War-time Record 


By E. J. KAIL* 


Bombay Dock Systems. 

The Port of Bombay is equipped with two groups of docks— 
the Prince’s and Victoria, and the Alexandra Docks—to the 
west of a large sheltered harbour, between the city and the hilly 
mainland, an anchorage for over 200 vessels. The Prince’s 
Dock was opened to traffic 68 years ago. It provides 14 berths, 
each of 350-ft. and adjoining cargo sheds, three berths on the 
dock wall for coastal traffic and a 500-ft. drydock. A minimum 
depth of 22-ft. of water is maintained. The Victoria Dock was 
built alongside 10 years later. It also accommodates 14 ships 
of 400-ft., has two dock wall berths and a minimum depth of 
25-ft. A channel between both and to the drydock facilitates 
movement. These docks are tidal operated and enclosed by 
gates 65 and 80-ft. wide respectively. The Victoria Dock had 
upper storied sheds, and both were equipped with 1}-ton 
hydraulic cranes—four at each berth. The docks are rail served 
throughout with several cargo, passenger and rail traffic gates. 
A series of- 16 stone warehouses for ‘‘ bonded ’’ goods con- 
fined and separated the docks from the city. 

With the upward trend of shipbuilding at the end of the 
last century, the need for an extensive and modern dock 
became imperative. Up to the year 1914, the old group of 
docks were taking in vessels well over 400-ft. in length, draw- 
ing over 25-ft. of water, and carrying more than 6,000 tons of 
deadweight cargo. Some freighters were moved from berth to 
berth to finish discharge or loading. However, the resulting 
state of congestion and delay was removed when the Alexandra 
Dock was opened to shipping in March, 1914. This dock 
encloses 18 berths, each of 500-ft., large multiple storied sheds 
provided with five hydraulic lifting cranes of 35-cwt. lift load, 
and some 6-ton cranes dispersed between them. There are three 
harbour wall berths, each of 550-ft. for tankers to pump fuel 
direct to the oil companies’ tanks seven miles to the north. A 
passenger berth of 750-ft. at the south end with a fine entraining 
station, mail and parcel post offices, and hotel at Ballard Pier 
leads right into the heart of the city to a modern business quarter 
built on one of the many estates reclaimed by the Bombay Port 
Trust from the eastern foreshore. This dock has an entrance 
lock 750-ft. by 100-ft. wide, which permits liners to dock or 
leave at any time. A drydock alongside, 1,000-ft. by 100-ft., 
accommodates two ships at a time, and has a newly-erected 
60-ton travelling crane for ship’s use. The wet dock has a mini- 
mum depth of 32-ft. of water and has berthed ships of 750-ft. 
overall. Railway lines run on all the quays, and in pairs behind 
the sheds, fed from extensive marshalling yards on the east and 
west wharves. Oil bunkering, water and sanitary facilities exist 
on every quay, and the dock is bounded on the west side by 
three large three-storied warehouses, and has five cargo, rail and 
passenger gates for all traffic. A self-propelled floating crane, 
the ‘‘ Sarus,’’ of 60-tons lifting capacity, with a fine last War 
Naval Record, attends to the heavy lift requirements of ships 
in both docks, in the harbour, and to other work at the dock- 
yards and piers adjoining the docks; and it is but fair to state 
that her day and night services, at all times and in any weather, 
did prove invaluable to shipping and vital to the port’s war effort 
during the last five years. A fine 60-ton electric crane at the 
end of the middle jetty, as well as several mobile cranes were 
recently provided by the army authorities; and a 60-ton pontoon 
derrick was procured by the Ministry of War Transport from 
the United States of America and has served as an auxiliary to 
the other heavy cranes. 


Situation in 1914 
Within five months of the opening of the Alexandra Dock, 
with several sheds and sidings not complete, the docks at 
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Bombay were again to play their part in a major military 
operation. Towards the close of the last century, the older dock 
group were the main embarkation centre for personnel, guns, 
remounts, stores and equipment to South Africa. Fourteen 
years later the old scenes were revived. A portion of Prince’s 
Dock and the whole of Alexandra Dock were reserved for 
military traffic and stores. To France and to East Africa, to 
Mesopotamia, Gallipoli, Egypt and Palestine the flow of troops, 
equipment, animals, guns and food proceeded for four years in 
a continuous stream. The sheds and warehouses of the Alexandra 
Docks were utilised as store depots, offices and personal 
amenities for the men. With their return, the docks reverted to 
its peace-time functions—seven years of a boom period followed 
by seven lean years, and then again a short prosperous period 
of adjustment, retrenchment and revival. For before the war 
clouds began to gather, the Port of Bombay experienced a boom 
in imports and more so of exports from and to Germany and 
Japan. The ‘‘Hansa’’ and the ‘‘Maru’’ boats landed and lifted 
several thousand tons of cargo regularly every week. As prices 
were moderate, if not low, the import and export of commodities 
into and from India, which Great Britain and America shipped in 
much lesser margins, or did not touch at all, was welcome to 
and accepted by everyone. The reason for these heavy loads 
either way are now manifest, if they were not at the time. The 
— met the bill for the exports, which were really the sinews 
of war. 


And in 1939 


But in September, 1939, the position at the Bombay Docks 
changed. The German vessels in port had all moved out to 
Bandar Shapur, Eritrea or Marmagoa, as time permitted. The 
Mercantile Marine Department of the Indian Government took 
over the supervision of dry docking and repairs to all ships in 
port. The refitting of passenger liners as hired transports and 
armed vessels of war was now done in both the docks. Though 
trade with Germany had ceased, there was still a considerable 
turnover to the Mediterranean, the United Kingdom, America, 
East Africa, the Far East and the Persian Gulf. The withdrawal 
of several ships to convey stores to France and certain strategic 
points, led to larger cargoes being loaded by the vessels left 
over. There was rarely a vacant berth in dock, whilst the sheds 
were stocked with merchandise, stores and equipment. The 
mechanisation of the army and the larger use of explosives and 
hazardous stores prompted the Government of India to step in 
and overrule the docks byelaws, which prohibited carriage of 
such dangerous goods in docks, indemnifying the Bombay Port 
Trust in cases of accident, not due to the negligence of its 
employees. Within a few months it was plain that the embarka- 
tion authorities would require in or near the docks space for 
stores railed in for shipment; The sheds of the “ refitting ’’ 
berths, as well as some of the warehouses were the most suit- 
able. The position at the docks during the first eight months of 
the war may therefore be considered static, all the sea routes 
but one were open, with all shipping interests still functioning 
if not quite reguarly. 

But the fall of France and the entry of Italy into the war with 
the closing of the Mediterranean entirely altered this position. 
Diversion of shipping around the Cape and the double mileage 
with other war risks now multiplied, made considerable inroads 
in the import trade and caused the export market to crumble. 
The only foreign lines still touching Bombay were the American, 
Japanese and Dutch, with a Scandinavian occasionally running 
the gauntlet. 


Transportation Functions of the Port 


Whilst India was building up her War potential, and receiving 
vital stores from the United Kingdom and America, the Port 
of Bombay was the main outlet of transportation to the Middle 
East, to East Africa and the Persian Gulf. The Indian railways 
were denuded of rolling stock to feed these fields of operation 
in spite of heavy military traffic. A large number of transports 
were taken over, and many a fine convoy of Atlantic liners, 
some over 30,000 tons—British, French and Dutch—now dis- 
embarked at Bombay for the first time, including one of the 
‘‘ Queen’s,”” who anchored off the harbour. American supplies 
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Bombay Docks during Recent Years—continued. 


Aerial view showing the P. & O. Liner, “Strathaird,” approaching Ballard Pier, 


also turned from a trickle to a steady stream. Repair berths 
for Allied vessels cut off from their home ports and for troopers, 
often led to ‘‘ double banking ’’ of ships in dock and for others 
to await berths to discharge or load. The Japanese boats were 
regular carriers of heavy loads both ways, and in the latter haif 
of 1941 had to lie off for a few days till suitable berths for their 
cargoes were available. At last the export of scrap iron was 
prohibited, and Japan sent over some passenger ships to take 
her nationals home, and thus over 90 per cent. got away before 
the attack on Pearl Harbour; whilst a month before this, Jap 
vessels had ceased calling at Indian ports. 

After the loss of Hong Kong, imports of rice, rubber and tin 
from Burma and Malaya, and the fortnightly round the world 
visits of the ‘‘ President ’’ liners came to an end, With this 
démarche in Malaya and Burma, and the retirement to El 
Alamein—a fateful 100 days—heavy losses at sea, the route 
to Africa and Australia menaced, Indian tribulations were 
indeed grim and complete. The first vessel to arrive with a 
‘“* frustrated ’’ cargo from the Far East was a ‘“‘ President ”’ 
boat early in January, 1942. Instead of lifting seeds, nuts and 
luxury goods, she cleared manganese ore, jute and priorities. 
In February several transports to Singapore were diverted to 
Bombay, and by March the rush of diversions was on. Air 
attacks on Colombo and some East Indian ports tended to 
engender a defeatist mentality of evacuation, demolition and bolt 
inland. Whilst other Indian ports were frequently immobilised 
by labour and staff delinquencies, the Bombay Dock workers 
were steadfast throughout. Never was there a shortage of men; 
neither did political nor material influences ever affect their 
constancy and devotion. The tide of armaments and equip- 
ments diverted from the East reached its flood in mid-April, even 
though the Javanese incubus and a powerful fleet in the Indian 
Ocean was unchallenged at the time. A non-stop 24 hour a day 
job of landing and clearing munitions by all services, by road, 
rail and sea, to every destination and outpost in India—some 


3ombay 


were 1,500 miles away, from the latter half of the month, is 
a memory the writer is proud of and will never forget. Ever,’ 
dock gate was open for 24 hours each day during this period 
of stress, and every road, route and line from the port was 
cleared to meet the vital demand of the hour. Co-ordination 
may have been a trifle slow, but co-operation between all parties 
was magnificent. 

The inward rush of transports with large cargoes of stores 
kept several commercial vessels waiting in the harbour, often a 
score at a time, and some with frustrated cargoes. The latter 
were a drug in the market, as the clearance from the docks of 
these goods took over 12 months after landing. By May, the 
number of ships waiting had doubled, and at times there were 
over 200 in the harbour, till finally some were re-directed to 
other ports in India and the Middle East for discharge and 
repairs. Priorities of berths in dock were granted to those carry- 
ing urgent service stores and this alone. Godowns in the town 
were full, as a ‘‘ control ’’ over most articles of merchandise 
bottled up all outlets and created a disgraceful black market 
racket. Accommodation for service stores was pressing in all 
areas of the Port Trust and other large estates in the city, till 
depots further afield were built up. The new equipment was 
quite different to what the docks had handled in the past— 
heavy and bulky were the armoured vehicles and the cased 
aircraft. A shortage of mechanical appliances to handle them 
most ships had only 5-ton lift derricks, and of space ready to 
receive, impeded dispatch and movement, whilst the stores 
diverted from Malaya and Burma had missed the units requiring 
them, and were left to stay in the port for months. 


Fire Incident 


In January, 1942, a serious fire occurred on the transport 
“ City of Barcelona,’’ a vessel specially built to convey loco- 
motives and heavy lifts, and now operating to the Middle East 
and the Persian Gulf under the agency of Sea Transport Head- 
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Bombay Docks during Recent Years—continued 


quarters, Bombay. This fine vessel arrived from Bandar Shapur 
with 500 tons of valuable machinery and 1,200 tons of chlorate 
of potash, the latter for a well known match factory outside 
Bombay. This cargo had taken over 12 months to reach Bombay 
via the Persian Gulf. Information about the carriage of the 
chlorate was meagre, as is customary with most transports. One 
Sunday afternoon three hatches were heavily on fire, and finally 
the whole ship was enveloped and burned for seven days till 
the coal in her bunkers was exhausted. For the first 24 hours 
the ship was a menace in the dock, though most of her ammuni- 
tion was removed, and was likely to turn turtle till some outlets 
were cut in her side to pump the water out. Other ships were 
moved clear and held up for 48 hours. An enquiry was held 
by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, assisted by four nautical 
assessors. Though evidence was led before an array of counsel 
representing all parties, the Sea Transport Headquarters under 
service regulations declined to do so or furnish any information. 
The proceedings were thus a fiasco; and it is a matter of regret 
that the Government of India did not hold a searching enquiry, 
and frame rules for the carriage and discharge by ships of 
dangerous goods in dock and of the precautions and action to 
be taken in such cases of fire or accident. Had this been done 
at the time, it is considered that the disaster of April, 1944, may 
have been avoided. 
Arrival of Liberty Ships 

Now to return to the narrative, by the latter half of the year 
the new ‘“ Liberty ’’ ships began to call. With heavy lift 
derricks at the main hatches and none under 5-tons capacity, 
five large beamy holds and the latest equipment, they filled a 
long felt gap. Their discharge with 10 to 12 derricks and cranes 
day and night, was in consequence rapid, often 8,000 tons in 
less than seven days. They had the further advantage of land- 
ing large consignments for a few consignees more or less of a 
uniform character, and on properly prepared cargo manifests. 
Deliveries from the wharves was therefore accelerated. and the 
sheds cleared in a few days. This was not so with the ships from 
the United Kingdom with poor derrick capacity, mixed stowage 
of an assorted cargo, and incomplete inward manifests of the 
goods carried. Discharge from these vessels was slow, and 
clearances laboured and in small lots. The position was worse 
with transports with hardly any deta‘ls of the cargo and no 
inward manifests. All the dock regulations for the delivery of 
stores and cargo to the services and the main consignees of 
stores were now relaxed to facilitate clearance, and expedite 
vessels turn around and dispatch outward. Routine procedure 
and red tape often went by the board. 


Security Measures 


With facilities enlarged for the landing and clearance of stores 
from the docks by day and night, security measures were intro- 
duced early in 1942, and entry and exit of all persons in dock 
permitted only on dock passes issued by the Civil Commissioner 
of Police. Military watchmen were also posted to the sheds and 
guards mounted over vehicles and stores placed in the open 
areas. The docks boundary walls were raised 2-ft., and security 
police nosed about. Repairs and repacking of damaged goods 
was also done by the services, the steamer agents’ staff assisting 
to some extent. A large number of service men were trained 
in the docks in the handling of cargo on shore and aboard ships, 
and in operating the dock cranes and ship’s derricks. Squads 
of men of all arms were periodically utilised in tracing and shift- 
ing ‘‘ left overs ’’ from vehicles and boxes in the docks to their 
respective depots and units, as identification of so-called 
‘“ sweepings ’’ was a difficult proposition to the civilian shed 
c'aff. It would thus appear that the responsibilities of the 
s‘eamer agents for the discharge of their vessels in port and for 
supervision over clearance of their cargoes were greatly relaxed 
cwing to insufficient information of their ships’ movements, 
Civersions to other ports with ‘‘ part ’’ cargoes, or of the actual 
cuantity to be landed in Bombay. The “ Diversion of Ships ”’ 
committee sitting in Delhi, 1,000 miles away, received advices 
cf the cargo carried in all bottoms, and issued directions to the 


Embarkation Headquarters and Controller of Supplies, Bombay, 
about the parcels to be discharged here, of what should be 
overlanded though originally shipped for other ports, and of 
the quantities to be retained aboard for other destinations, 
though booked for Bombay. These directives, to meet shipping 
and service needs, were often amended from day to day. 
Instructions were also conveyed to the representatives of the 
Ministry of War Transport and of the United States War Ship- 
ping Administration, functioning in Bombay, who in _ turn 
intimated the steamer agents of the position. This system of 
dual control, of overlanding and oncarriage of cargo for or to 
other ports, unavoidable in most cases, encouraged a rather 
lackadaisical interest in some steamers agents in their ships 
work, and inevitably led to stocks of goods for other ports lying 
in the docks for a considerable length of time, as many such 
were not required or could not be absorbed here by the same 
branch or corps of the service. Both cargo and stores intended 
for the Persian Gulf, other Indian Ports and the Middle East 
were dumped in the Bombay Docks in large auotas and left to 
await an oncarrier—never easily available. This position, which 
prevailed to the end of the war with Japan, bottled up space in 
the docks whilst the consignee at the other end waited, and as 
some of it went by rail, such a move only added to the severe 
congestion on all Indian railway systems. Often the goods as a 
last resort were removed into the city, there to await final 
disposal or eventual sale. 


Docks Co-ordination Committee 


In November, 1942, the Docks Co-ordination Committee, 
comprising representatives of the Ministry of War Transport, 
the United States War Shipping Administration, the Indian 
Shipping Controller, the Embarkation and Sea Transport Head- 
quarters, the Navy, the Controller of Supplies and the Docks 
department of the port began to function. An impetus was 
given to the more intensive discharge of cargo from ships into 
lighters by their own derricks for subsequent landing at two 
newly laid out bunders or landing wharves, with a capacity of 
about 4,000 tons of cargo, into the open sheds or rail waggons 
provided alongside. Though the members of the committee did 
place all their requirements and all the information they 
possessed on the table, these demands were often altered during 
the course of the day, at times necessitating a change in the berth- 
ing of ships to cope with the new turn in the programme. The 
Navy and Sea Transport Headquarters frequently requested berths 
for ships at very short notice, and occasionally for quite a minor 
job of work. Under the circumstances the Committee functioned 
rather well, but the spade work of adjustment due to incomplete 
information and frequent change was as a matter of course left 
to the docks’ senior officers and the dock masters, more so during 
the week-ends when some parties were away. Drydocking of 
ships worked smootly, now under instructions from the Director 
of Merchant Ship Repairs; but repair berths for ships was always 
a problem, owing to insufficient repair facilities afloat and in the 
harbour, especially for welding and refitting work, due to a dearth 
of gear, barges and tugs to move them in the stream. For, in 
truth, the port was never provided throughout the war with a 
sufficiency of propelling mechanical appliances—heavy lift cranes, 
tractors, tugs and locomotives to tackle expeditiously the heavy 
equipment handled and used in the docks and repair yards during 
the Iast four years. 

In the following year a large quantity of Naval Stores and 
Craft began to make their way into the port. Fifty-ton Torpedo 
Boats, R.A.F. Launches, Ammunition Barges and Rescue Boats, 
stowed on deck, started arriving on all ships from the Atlantic. 
Here again the problem was space to harbour and service them, 
as no pre-arrangements had been worked out for such craft. 
Several had therefore to be put ashore on the quay on their own 
cradles till anchorages afloat were provided. The Navy, for want 
of suitable accommodation, was a trifle slow in the clearance of 
the larger and heavier units, and as much of the equipment was 
for other stations. transhipment aboardship entirely depended on 
the availability of suitable oncarriers. Odd spaces in both groups 
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Bombay Docks during Recent Years—continued 


of docks were also utilised to stow bulky naval pieces for future 
use when required, as heavy cranes for reshipment did not exist 
elsewhere in the port. The Indian Navy Dockyard was fully 
engaged with re-fitting naval ships, and had no heavy lift gear 
or yardage for such work, At the close of the year 1943, a 
100-ton steam driven shear-leg with a 30-ft. drift was erected 
due south of the jetty berth in-the Alexandra Dock, just in time 
to take off several pairs of 82-ton ‘‘ Tanac’’ tugs from various 














Passengers disembarking at Ballard Pier, Bombay 


“" Liberty ”’ ships loaded in the States, as these boats, owing to 
their draft, could not berth in the old docks. During this period, 
the flow of cased aircraft from Britain overran that from America, 
and there were intervals when several score of them were stacked 
in the docks, and later removed to the aerodromes in the suburbs 
on the first stage of operations further afield. Markings of 
R.A.F. boxes never tallied with the manifested details, and their 
clearance called for considerable clerical labour and time, to piece 
them with their covering documents. It may be stated in pass- 
ing, that the documentation and handling of all service and 
Government stores is a responsibility of a branch of the Docks 
Department of the Bombay Port Trust, but the actual removal 
of some of the large and heavy pieces was effected by the services 
themselves. 


The 1944 Catastrophe 


The position of the Bombay Docks at the end of 1943 and 
in the first quarter of 1944 certainly had an upward trend with 
regard to rapidity of discharge and removal of all service and 
Government stores. This improvement in turn had mopped up 
all ships actually waiting in the harbour for a berth to work or 





repair unless one or more streaked in unexpected, out of convoy, 
confident of their own good speed and seamanship. To accom- 
modate such arrivals, some vessels finishing up discharge were 
moved into the harbour, and unloaded the residue of their bulk 
into lighters for final off-take at the new bunders or wharves, 
or in the older group of docks, where ships with heavy loads 
could not discharge for want of sufficient depth of water and 
heavy — lift facilities of space, haulage and crane power. 
Co-ordination between all interests represented on the Berthing 
Committee now showed a finer spirit of give and take, and in 
consequence the working of ships in the stream and in dock gave 
better results. It was therefore extremely unfortunate that the 
explosion and fire of the 14th April, 1944, should have in a few 
hours blasted all this good work of the last eighteen months, and 
for a period of at least six months in the old group of docks, 
whose working capacity was reduced by at least 30 per cent., 
right through to the end of the War, owing to lack of materials 
for re-building the Cargo sheds, the cranes, and equipment lost 
in the explosion. For, all but one of the cargo sheds and ware- 
houses in the old docks were severely damaged or burnt out: 
35 per cent. of the hydraulic cranes were lost, about 500-ft. of 
two jetties torn out, and at least a dozen ships badly damaged, 
of which ten were total wrecks. An area of half a square mile 
of the docks, and double that of the town was rendered desolate. 
Whilst temporary sheds and structures were erected in the old 
docks by the end of the year, the town area awaits final settle- 
ment of claims and building materials to efface the devastation 
still apparent. Among the awful effects let loose by the 
explosion, the fate of the ship berthed just astern of the doomed 
vessel was perhaps the most bizarre. She was lifted clean out 
of the dock, turned and placed on the wharf at right angles to 
her original moorings—the 400-ft. two-storied cargo shed along- 
side having already disappeared. About a third of the ship over- 
hung the basin, and was cut away later and floated out of dock. 
Whilst this weight lifting feat was being performed, the vessel’s 
stern, with gun and mounting complete, flew out of dock and 
adorned the ruins of a godown on the city roadway 300-yds. off; 
the ship’s main boiler, also thrown clear, loyallv deposited itself 
alongside the hull on the quay, whilst her tail shaft was shot 
away 400 yds. east, and embedded near the Prince’s. Dock 
entrance gates—a near miss. A bar of gold from the ill-fated 
ship found a safe billet in a flat 1,000-yds. off the scene, but 
was duly handed over by the occupier. 
After the first shock of the disaster had sufficiently worn off, 
immediate steps were taken to move as many ships out of both 
groups of docks and as soon as possible. By good fortune the 
dock gates and spare caissons of the old docks were untouched, 
though the swing bridges over them were hit. The Alexandra 
Dock being tidal, all the ships in dock were cleared out in the 
next 24 hours. Damage in the latter, over half a mile away 
from the explosion, though of a minor nature, was fairly general 
and took some time to put right. By night fall, salvage work 
was sufficiently organised by all branches of the services, includ- 
ing the American Army, to move ammunition, stores and cargo 
out of Alexandra Dock in large quantities to the depots and 
safe areas in the city. as considerable fires were raging 
between the two docks and in the city. In point of fact, these 
fires took nearly a week to be extinguished, and that, too, after 
some godowns in town were blown up for cutting fire lanes 
through them. The Prince’s Dock was ‘“‘ dragged,’’ dredged 
and cleared of all serious obstructions and snags, within three 
weeks, by the Naval authorities, so that it could function for 
repair ships, to unload lighters, and even for a “‘ Fort’’ boat 
moved across from the other dock, though berthed only 400-yd 
away and facing her ill-fated sister ship. The Victoria Dock 
with a dozen charred hulls, some of them submerged, the dock 
walls damaged and hundreds of tons of ammunition, explosives 
and dangerous obstructions lying on the basin floor, presented 
a more difficult proposition. Later the spare caissons were put 
in position, and the entire dock pumped out, with the derelicts 
aground in their berths, but on an even keel. The job of 
repairing the dock wall, clearing the basin with bull-dozers and 
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cranes, patching up the wrecks ready for towing out, went on 
as the wharves, sheds, roadways and open areas were recon- 
d.tioned and reconstructed—the latter were enlarged and exten- 
sive rail lines laid on. This work went on for eight months, and 
the dock was finally handed back to the: Bombay Port Trust by 
the ‘* Port Reconstruction ’’ Committee on the 31st December, 
1944—the sheds, cranes and dock equipment being built up and 
repaired with whatever materials were available or serviceable. 


Effect as Regards Dangerous Cargo 


Whilst the old docks were out of action, and the fires brought 
under control, ships were again berthed in the Alexandra Dock 
during the week following. The disaster naturally caused a 
scare, resulting in a glut of ships in the harbour, but those 
carrying cotton or dangerous ammunition were diverted to other 
Indian ports, and only the ones with safe cargoes brought into 
Alexandra Dock. The Commodore, Royal Indian Navy, 
Bombay, was now the authority to be consulted about all 
vessels with dangerous cargoes, and a rule was brought into 
force that such ships allowed in dock must have steam up on 
main engines at all times, fly the Red Flag, and take all pre- 
cautions to deal with a fire or to move out of dock. The 
Embarkation Headquarters undertook to advise and supervise 
discharge of such dangerous goods, but it was only after the 
occurrence of two other fires on ships with ammunition in dock 
that the rule of having steam up at all times and the other safe- 
guards were enforced. With the publication of the Explosion 
Committee’s Report, and the widespread attention it received 
everywhere, the Government of India now reversed its ruling of 
1940 permitting carriage of explosives in dock. The Naval 
Officer-in-Charge, Bombay, was appointed the Executive Officer 
to issue “‘ Certificates ’’ of urgency, but after due cons‘deration, 
for each individual ship carrying ammunition, dangerous goods 
and even chemicals—all detailed in full on the certificate—to be 
brought into dock, and to regulate her discharge by day or night 
from the hatches concerned, and also from neighbouring vessels. 
Embarkation Headquarters, Bombay, provided ‘* revresenta- 
tive ’’ officers to supervise unloading of service stores and 
carrying out of regulations, the Mercantile Marine Department 
through the Chief Inspector of Explosives, India, did likewise 
for Commercial Parcels. The requirements of these officials and 
the precautions suggested often led to many a‘ Gilbertian ’’ 
situation aboard ship, and in consequence slowed down a ship’s 
discharge. Safety first and last was their motto. Some ships 
with hazardous cargoes unloaded both dangerous and non- 
dangerous goods in the stream till the former were put out in 
full, or in a very large part. Mixed and lower hold stowage 
of explosives is most unexpected hatch positions, with heavy 
lifts over stowing aggravated the situation; it entailed discharge 
f both clean and hazardous items in the harbour to get at the 
latter, a much larger use of lighters—never abundant in the 
port, and much unnecessary labour and damage to other goods. 
Suggestions about separate stowage aboard of explosives, in 
blocks or in tween decks, and other points for loading them, made 
by ship’s masters from their personal experience in this and the 
Last War, which would have expedited a vessel’s work, were 
never put into effect. Some stated that they were not consulted, 
when these goods came aboard, though they loyally carried them 
safely to their destinations. Many a fine fast boat remained in 
the harbour for a couple of weeks unloading dangerous and clean 
cargo, and then came into dock when the greater part was out, 
and dug out the balance at times during day work only, taking 
a month to complete 5,000 to 6,000 tons—a slow unedifying 
job, particularly in the last stages of the war. Some vessels 
with landing craft or launches on deck came in just to clear 
hatches of these lifts by the heavy lift cranes, then went out to 
stream to unload into lighters, and when sufficiently ‘‘ safe ’’ 
came in again to complete. 

However, the surrender of Italy and the rapid advance in 
Western Europe and in the Far East offset these delays in the 
discharge of ships carrying explosives in Bombay, owing to the 
stringent regulations now introduced, revised and twice amended 
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within six months. Among ships’ masters, Bombay was known as 
the most ‘‘ explosive minded ’’ port in the East. The continuous 
arrival of landing craft, heavy and light tanks, and all types 
of amphibious vehicles, all part of combined operations moves, 
by every vessel from the Mediterranean from the summer of 
1944 and the entry of several landing ship transports into the 
port, with their guardian aircraft carriers, showed that we were 
really getting a move on in the East. The port was moving up 
the valley after many a long day of trial and tribulation. At 
times there would be two to three score of these little craft 
taken off ships, in the dock basin, awaiting towage to their 
anchorage, but they did move now much quicker than two years 
ago. In fact, all the heavy and bulky equipment and all large 
consignments except those awaiting oncarriers, were shifted much 
faster, owing to cranes, space and depots being available in larger 
proportions—co-ordination and_ staff work, too, had improved. 
In the midst of this buoyant mood, news was received that the 
Red Flag was flying over Berlin and the Swastika finally lowered. 
The dock workers and all War workers in the city were given 
two V.E. holidays by groups and batches in May, 1945, the 
first they had had in the last five years. They had worked every 
day and night and every Sunday for many years. Early in 
June, 1945, the upper floors of certain sheds in both docks were 
set apart for troop accommodation, and later in the month several 
‘‘Sam ’’ boats and other ships came in to load vehicles, stores 
and personnel for the push to thé East. Some ships took troops 
and vehicles, and others stores alone, but in full loads. This 
operational move, the last for the year, went on for over six 
weeks, day and night. The L.S.T.s came alongside loading 
wharves, specially prepared for them during the last 12 months 
and cleared every 24 hours. Vehicles were waterproofed outside 
the dock, and then loaded direct by the ship’s own gear, the 
unit assisting in the work. The operation worked fairly well and 
was coming to a close, when the ‘‘ Rising Sun,’”’ rather un- 
expectedly, set in the Far East, but this time and for this reason, 
no ‘‘ V.J. Holidays ’’ were allowed to any group of dock workers 
till the job was done. However, as the last operational vessel 
left the harbour, the terms of surrender were complete. The 
task set in September, 1939, was brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion in August, 1945. The stores and equipment handled in 
the docks in the first 12 months of the War, bore no resemblance 
to that seen during the last 12. Several schemes were tried out, 
and many a lesson learned during these six years. Co-ordination, 
staff work and also common-sense, for want of previous experi- 
ence and training, took some time to get into its stride. Co-opera- 
tion among all parties, making allowance for the exception, was 
on the whole real and sustained; but if there is one group of 
dock and War workers who toiled and sweated, grinned and 
bore it, with little remuneration and less advantage to them- 
selves, but without complaint—‘“‘ strikes ’’ never entered their 
perimeter of action—it is the Bombay Port Trust dock labourers, 
who shifted the goods, shouldered the weight of the burden, and 
bore the brunt of the job. May this spirit of co-operation and 
loyalty ever continue in the Bombay Docks. 





Radio Aids to Marine Navigation 


As a preliminary step towards a measure of international agree- 
ment, the Government has decided to call an informal Technical 
Meeting on Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. This will be held 
in London from May 7th to 22nd. The following countries are 
expected to send technical representatives: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Eire, Finland, France, Greece, Holland, 
India, Italy, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia. 

The Minister of Transport, the Rt. Hon, Alfred Barnes, M.P., 
will welcome delegates at the opening session, and the programme 
for the conference will include discussion and demonstrations of 
current radio navigational aids, visits to manufacturing plants 
and discussions on trends of development. 
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Aerial View showing shipping in Tilbury Docks 


The Place of Tilbury in the Port of 


London* 


By A. G. COURSE, A.M.Inst.T. 


To determine the place of Tilbury in the Port of London it is 
necessary to trace its birth through early dock construction. In 
1799, the proposition of the West Indian Merchants to build a 
dock on the Isle of Dogs received parliamentary sanction and in 
August, 1802, the West India Dock was opened. Three years 
later, the London Dock started its commercial activities, to be 
followed by the East India Dock in 1806 and the St. Katherine 
Dock in 1828. The Surrey Commercial Docks were constructed 
in the period 1807 to 1876; the Victoria Dock was opened in 1855, 
the Millwall Dock in 1864, the Albert Dock in 1880, and Tilbury 
Docks in 1886. Individual companies owned each dock, but they 
were gradually merged into the following four groups: The East 
and West India Docks Company, the London and St. Katherine 
Docks Company (including the Victoria and the Albert Docks), 
the Millwall Dock Company, and the Surrey Commercial Dock 
Company. 

At the end of the year 1870, the East and West India Docks 
Company began to lose their prosperity and by 1880, dividends, 
that had stood at 7} per cent., were reduced to 4} per cent. It 
was claimed that loss of revenue was caused by ships being 
diverted to Mediterranean ports, consequent on the opening of 
the Suez Canal] in 1869, and, to a lesser degree, by the use of 
ocean cables, which did away with the necessity of storing large 
stocks of goods in London, thereby reducing the warehousing 
business. But the facts were that the volume of shipping coming 
to London had actually increased. In was apparent that the East 
and West India Docks Company did not benefit by this increase 
because their dock system was not modernised to deal with the 
growing size of the steamships. The South Dock had been 
enlarged and deepened in 1870, but unfortunately the entrance 
lock, which was only 45-ft. in width, was not widened to allow for 





* A Paper (slightly abridged) read before the Metropolitan Graduate 
and Student Society of the Institute of Transport on January 15th, 1946. 
Reprinted by permission. 


the increased beam of the ships. This lock, like all the old locks, 
was built with a batter on the lock walls. These sloping walls 
suited the fine lines of the sailing ships, but did not allow for the 
full beam of the box-like steam vessels. Because the directors 
refused to spend an additional £50,000 on a new entrance, the 
£500,000 spent on the South Dock was wasted. But the most 
serious threat to the prosperity of the company was the opening 
of the Albert Dock in June, 1880. Many of the shipping 
companies using the East and West India Docks threatened to 
take their ships away to the new dock. The directors were then 


‘faced with the alternative of enlarging their existing docks and 


locks, or constructing a new system of docks to seaward of the 
new Albert Docks. No doubt, the fact that proprietors were 
asking powers to build a new dock at Dagenham helped them to 
come to a decision. The considerations were that the modernising 
of their existing dock system would be less costly, but it would 
mean closing up a large section of the docks for two or three years. 
But their nearness to London was a great benefit to merchants. 
On the other hand, the largest ships coming to London were 
unlikely to be navigated so far up the river. So the directors 
decided to adopt a scheme for the construction of docks at Tilbury 
and land was obtained by means of options secured by secret 
agents before the scheme became public. 


The Construction of Tilbury Docks 


On July 3rd, 1882, royal assent was given to a Bill for the 
construction of the docks, the only parliamentary opposition 
coming from the promoters of the Dagenham Dock. The Act 
incorporated most of the provisions of the Dock Extensions Acts, 
but maximum dock dues were fixed at Is. 6d. per ton. The 
Harbours, Docks and Piers Clauses Act was incorporated in the 
Act, although the East and West India Docks Company had only 
been subject to their own privileged legislation. The first turf 
was cut five days after the Bill received royal assent. The site 
chosen for the dock was an area of about 450 acres of marsh 
land immediately joining the Tilbury Station of the London, 
Tilbury and Southend Railway Company. New features were 
introduced. The approach to the dock from the river was by 
means of a tidal basin on the western side of which was erected a 
jetty where coal could be discharged from colliers into barges 
for bunkering ships. Two dry docks were built between the dock 
and the basin with caissons at both ends so that they could be used 
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aliernately as locks in case the entrance lock should become 
obstructed. Apparently the precaution was considered unneces- 
sary, for some years later concrete dams were built across each 
oi the dry docks in order to make four separate dry docks. And 
there was some doubt about the advantage of the tidal basin as it 
turned out to be a mud trap, silt depositing there at the rate of an 
inch-and-a-half a day. This entailed costly dredging operations, 
the dredger working there about six months of every year. The 
extraordinary thing was that witnesses had warned the parlia- 
mentary committee that this very thing would happen. Another 
innovation was the branch dock system. 

The dock had fifty miles of railway sidings and the dock 
company, through negotiations with the railway companies, 
secured the benefit of the London group rate for merchants and 
traders wishing to send goods to and from the docks and country 
stations. The London, Tilbury and Southend Railway also 
undertook to carry goods to and from their Commercial Road 
Depot in Whitechapel and to lease to the Docks Company a large 
warehouse to be built over the depot for warehouse accommoda- 
tion. A rate of 4s. 6d. a ton was conceded for the carriage of 
goods between the depot and Tilbury, but a guarantee of 200,000 
tons of traffic per annum was insisted on. This has since been 
reduced to 150,000 tons, but even this total was rarely reached 
and has proved a serious handicap; more especially as the rate 
has been increased to approximately 8s. 6d. a ton. The Railway 
Company also promised a half-hourly service of passenger trains 
during business hours which would do the journey in 35 minutes. 
To my knowledge this has never been accomplished. 

The directors of the East and West India Docks Company relied 
on the geographical position of Tilbury Docks in that vessels 
using it would save at least two hours steaming up and down the 
river. The largest vessels then trading to London could enter and 
leave at all states of the tide and an adequate lighterage service 
was arranged between Tilbury and London. It was estimated 
that twenty out of the thirty berths would always be occupied and 
that would give 11 per cent. return on the capital outlay. But 
although the original estimated cost of construction was only 
£1,100,000 there were difficulties with the contractors and the 
ultimate cost came to about £2,800,000. 


Early Difficulties 


Tilbury Docks were formally opened by the ss. Glenfruin on 
April 17th, 1886. The writer served in this ship thirty-four years 
ater and it was not until 1934,-when the ship was fifty-four years 
id, that she was sold to a Japanese firm to start a new life. She 
as a wonderful ship; well suited to launch the new docks on 
\eir stormy career. Mr. Dobrez, the Chairman of the Board of 
he Dock Company, presided at a luncheon given to celebrate the 
pening at Tilbury Hotel, the guests being the Lord Mayor of 
ondon and several leading shipowners. At the luncheon Sir 
ionald Currie suggested that, to prevent undue competition, a 
ck trust should be established for London. Mr. Dobree, while 
sisting that monopolies were dangerous, agreed that competition 
Vas sometimes ruinous to all engaged in it. Although it was 
venty-three years later before the Port of London Authority came 
ito being, it is true to say that the building of Tilbury Docks 
rought about its formation. 
When the docks were open, no business came. For the first 
four months only one line of small German steamers used it and 

was only by an offer of reduced rates that a few other vessels 
‘vere attracted. The owners of the liners using Albert Dock, who 
lad backed the Dock Company’s Bill when it was before Parlia- 
ment, were either unable to use Tilbury Docks or were waiting for 
iiducements. Many consignees had, at the instigation of the 
London and St. Katherine Docks Company who were the owners 
of the Albert Dock, insisted on the insertion of clauses in their 
Lills of lading debarring vessels from discharging in Tilbury Docks, 
<nd master lightermen, in objecting to sending their barges to 
Tilbury, protested that their craft had not been built to navigate 
so far down river. They either refused to allow their barges to 
£9 or demanded high rates. 

In August, 1886, the Clan Line, which formerly used the South 
West India Docks, but had been attracted to the competitors’ 
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new Albert Dock, was persuaded to go to Tilbury, the inducement 
being a ten years agreement at half rates. The Anchor Line, The 
Atlantic Transport Line, the Orient Line, and three smaller com- 
panies followed, all being given reduced charges for an agreed 
number of years. The first year of working showed a tonnage of 
half-a-million; advantageous to the shipowner, but ruinous for 
the Dock Company. Tilbury Docks were being operated at a 
loss. This reduction of rates caused other docks to reduce their 
rates; the London and St. Katherine Docks Company being com- 
pelled to do so to keep the shipping they had left in their Albert 
Dock. They had only been able to pay a dividend of 2 per cent. 
in 1885, and in the two following years it was reduced to 1 per 
cent. Their rivals, the East and West India Dock Company were 
in a worse position. Their earnings for 1887 did not cover their 
working expenses, and interest charges were met by borrowing 
money. Trouble came when certain mortgages fell due and 
receivers and managers were appointed under the Railway Com- 
panies Act of 1867. Their capital stock of the nominal value of 
£100 had fallen to £9. 


London and India Docks Joint Committee 

This exhausting competitive struggle ended in March, 1888, 
when a working agreement was entered into between the two dock 
companies. The Bill empowering the agreement involved a 
departure in the management of dock undertakings in that it 
provided that the two companies should be worked as one, without 
any amalgamation of the capital of the concerns. It was strongly 
opposed in Committee by shipowners, who foresaw that the 
opportunities of playing one company off against the other would 
vanish with the proposed fusion of interests. But the Committee 
gave them ample protection in the following clauses: 

(1) That the dock dues on vessels throughout the dock 
systems should not exceed the Tilbury maximum of 
Is. 6d. a ton. 

(2) That rates charged in connection with the discharge of 
vessels should be subject to the control of the Railway 
Commissioners. 

(3) That no agreement for preferential rates should be made 
by the Joint Committee. 


The royal assent, given to the Bill on August 7th, 1888, brought 
into being the London and India Docks Joint Committee, which 
was the foundation of the ultimate amalgamation of the two dock 
companies. Parliament sanctioned this amalgamation on July 
30th, 1900, and the London and India Docks Company com- 
menced its career on January Ist, 1900. 

But to return to the brief, but stormy, life of the Joint Com- 
mittee. In 1889 the dock strike, which stopped work completely 
for four weeks, diverted shipping to other British and Continental 
ports. Much of it never returned. The success of the dock 
workers in the strike made labour so difficult to manage that the 
dock company gave up the work of discharging ships at the 
Victoria, Albert, and Tilbury Docks, handing it over to the various 
shipowners. This decision increased the number of officials in 
charge of the discharging at each dock; each shipowner having a 
separate staff to deal with their own ships. It also increased 
casual labour and showed that the problem of decasualisation can 
be solved by putting all dock labour under the port authorities 
where their full week of permanent employment can _ be 
guaranteed. 

One other history-making event in the short life of the Joint 
Committee was its attempt to defeat the Free Water Clause. This 
Clause dates back to the time when the first docks were built. It 
consisted of a concession to lighters and barges to use the dock 
waters free of charges, when employed in receiving or delivering 
goods from or to ships. It had been found necessary to include 
the Free Water Clause in the Dock Acts to overcome the opposition 
of the master lightermen and the proprietors of river wharves and 
warehouses. An unsuccessful attempt had been made by the 
dock companies in 1855 to obtain parliamentary powers to cancel 
the clause, but. in spite of this, the Joint Committee introduced a 
Bill into Parliament to initiate charges on barges using the docks 
in order to raise money for extensions and improvements. It was 
defeated at the second reading, but the Government issued a report 
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which held that the question of extending and improving the docks 
was not a local one, but a national one, and recommended that a 
Royal Commission be directed to enquire into it, and also into the 
question concerning the conduct of the docks, the sources of 
revenue for dock improvements, and the improvements of the 
waterways. 

The Royal Commission was appointed on June 21st, 1900, and, 
after some changes in its constitution, finally issued its report in 
June, 1902. It recommended the creation of a new authority, or 
public trust, to take over and administrate the property, powers 
and obligations of all the dock companies, of the Thames Con- 
servancy below Teddington, and the Watermans Company. The 
concluding words of this report are of interest: 


viaduct, 900-ft. long, connecting it with the dock railways. It is 
built on the system of a ship’s hold, with the space between its 
lower and top platforms, or decks, forming the stowage for the 
goods discharged from the ships alongside. There are four holds, 
or sections, each having a hatch in the top deck and doorways 
leading out of the shore side of the jetty, for the purpose of 
discharging into barges lying inside the jetty. It is one of the 
best equipped cargo jetties in the world, and, having 30-ft. of 
water at low water,.deep laden vessels can remain afloat at all 
states of the tide. 

By 1926, the liners of the Orient and the Peninsula and Oriental 
Companies trading to Australia and the Far East, had reached 
the size when it was only just possible to lock them in and .out, 

and plans were being made for larger 








Aerial View showing Entrance Lock, Tilbury 


‘‘ The deficiencies of London as a port, to which our attention 
has been called, are not due to any physical circumstances, but to 
causes which may easily be removed by a better organisation of ad- 
ministrative and financial powers. The great increase in the size and 
draught of ocean-going ships has made extensive works necessary 
both in the river and in the docks, but the dispersion of powers 
among several authorities and companies has prevented any 
systematic execution of adequate improvements. Hence the port 
has for a time failed to keep pace with the developments of modern 
population and commerce, and has shown signs of losing that 
position relatively to other ports, British and foreign, which it 
has held so long. The shortcomings of the past cannot be 
remedied without considerable outlay. We are, however, con- 
vinced that if in this great national concern, energy and courage 
can be shown, there is no reason to fear that the welfare of the 
Port of London will be permanently impaired.”’ 


The Port of London Authority 


It was not until 1908 that the ‘‘ Port of London Act’’ was 
passed transferring the undertakings and powers of the dock 
companies to the Port of London Authority. Tilbury Docks were 
taken over in 1909. No improvements or extensions had been 
carried out since the dock was built, so in 1917, the main dock 
was extended to a length of 1,450-ft. 


Further Extensions and Improvements at Tilbury 
In 1921, a further extension at Tilbury was made in the River 
Cargo Jetty. Situated in the Gravesend Reach just below Tilbury 
Ness, it is 1,000-ft. long, 80-ft. wide and runs parallel to the 


north river bank at a distance of 160-ft. from it. It provided two 
berths for cargo and passenger liners, a curved railway approach 


- 


vessels to be built. It was imperative 
that a new lock be built. On September 
26th, 1929, the new entrance lock was 
formally opened by Lady Ritchie, of 
Dundee. The largest lock in the Port of 
London, it is 1,000-ft. long, 110-ft. in 
width, and has a depth of 45-ft. below 
Trinity High Water. The _ position 
chosen was in Northfleet Hope, about 
1,200-ft. to the westward of Tilbury 
Ness, which gives access to the western 
end of the main dock. 

It was also found necessary to con- 
struct a new dry dock. Its dimensions, 
750-ft. by 110-ft.. can be lengthened to 
1,000-ft. when required. The depth 
above the blocks is 37-ft. 6-in. When 
the R.M.S. Moldavia entered the new dry 
dock on September 27th, 1929, there was 
some anxiety as methods were being 
adopted which had never been used be- 
fore, The lead-in girder proved suc- 
cessful, and I have since been amazed 
to see it hold a 20,000-ton vessel in a full 
gale of wind. It weighs about 80 tons, 
resembles a foot bridge, and works across 
the top of the dry dock. It is driven by 
a 60 h.p. motor. Radiating from the 
centre are two semi-circular steel beams 
forming a bell mouth in which is fitted a buffer spring designed 
to take a vessel’s stem. The semi-circular beams also act as 
springs should the weight of the vessel bear on them. The lead-in 
girder travels along tracks, on either side, at the top of the dry 
dock. 

Instead of shores fitted between the ship and the sides of the 
dry dock, mechanical bilge blocks operated by hydraulic power 
were installed. They resemble an alligator’s open mouth, and 
are fixed on each side of the centre line of keel blocks at right 
angles to the vessel’s keel. A roller is driven inwards or outwards 
between the jaws of the bilge blocks to raise or lower them to the 
position of the ship’s plating. The ship thus resting on twenty- 
eight bilge blocks is safely supported. 


Passenger Landing Stage 

Criticism was often levelled at the Port of London with refer- 
ence to its facilities for ships’ passengers. Up to 1930 there was 
no Passenger Landing Stage. Passengers joined or left their ships 
in the docks or by ferry steamers from ships at anchor in Gravesend 
Reach. The Tilbury Ocean Passenger Landing Stage gives facili- 
ties to liners to come alongside at any state of tide. It is situated 
on the north river bank adjoining Tilbury Riverside Railway 
station. Here, although there is-sufficient ebb and flow to assist 
in manceuvring the vessels to and from the Landing Stage, there 
is never so much as to raise difficulties when the vessels are along- 
side; 1,143-ft. long, the Landing Stage floats on sixty-three steel 
pontoons, and is moored by chain cables and steel girders to the 
shore. At each end is a dolphin, up and down which it slides 
with the rise and fall of the tide. Movable covered-in gangways 
land on the promenade decks of the liners to enable passengers to 
walk under cover from ship to Baggage Hall for Customs 
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examination and so on to the railway platform. The baggage, 
landed on the deck of the Landing Stage, is trucked up a brow 
into the Baggage Hall and sorted on to the tables before the 
passengers come ashore. Shipping Companies were slow in taking 
advantage of this additional port facility. The only reason that 
can be conceived is the additional cost of tugs and pilots, for no 
charge was made for the use of the Landing Stage. But the 
advantages were gradually realised and by the time that ocean 
holiday cruising became established, as many as twelve liners 
were using the Stage in one day; some of them carrying as many 
as one thousand passengers. It was surprising how quickly these 
ships were handled. They came alongside and left like trains 
running in and out of a terminus station, the passengers boarding 
as quickly. The Ocean Landing Stage was no longer a facility; 
it had become a necessity. Each of these Tilbury improvements 
cost in round figures £1,000,000. They were an advantage to 
the whole port and it could not be expected that a return on that 
large amount of capital would be forthcoming from Tilbury alone. 
[t did not. 

It has been seen that in previous cases 


Perhaps the true reason was that passengers and shippers preferred 
the short sea passage. 


D-Day Preparations and Operations at Tilbury 


Although criticism has been ievelled at the branch docks at 
Tilbury this system of construction had definite advantages. It is 
ideal for the speedy handling of vessels, no berth being far distant 
from the entrance locks. Often, within half-an-hour of a liner 
leaving her berth, she is on her way down river with her Channel 
Pilot on board already 26 miles out from London. This 
geographical advantage was realised in the late war when it was 
decided to use Tilbury as one of the bases for D-Day operations. 

On May Ist, 1944, the first liberty ships entered the docks to 
load tanks and mechanical transport. From that day a continuous 
stream of L.S.T.’s (Landing Ship Tanks) and liberty ships 
entered and left the docks. At the top of the Western and 
Central Branches, and at No. 26 in the Eastern Branch, the quays 
were cut away to form slopes, or runways, down which the tanks 
and mechanical transport were driven to enter the bows of the 





of dock construction, enlargement and 
improvement, there has been a tendency 
for shipowners to seek berths where im- 
provements lie. This was not so in the 
case of the later improvements at Tilbury, 
in spite of the fact that vessels using 
Tilbury Docks save at least twenty-four 
hours on their turn-round. But it must be 
said that merchants have preferred to 
have their goods brought as near to the 
centre of London as possible; and ship- 
owners must be guided by their wishes. 


Tilbury Dock Basin 

Earlier in the paper it was mentioned 
that the Basin appeared to be a doubtful 
advantage owing to its liability to silt up. 
In spite of this it proved ideal for the 
Continental trade. Small vessels of light 
draft and high speed had no difficulty 
in arriving or leaving at any state of the 
tide, and, as no locking operations were 
necessary, they were able to steam 
straight in and out. The John Cockerill Line ran a daily 
express service to Ostend and a bi-weekly service to Antwerp. 
The Ostend steamers arrived at 10 p.m. and _ discharging 
was commenced almost at once. The first freight train with perish- 
able goods left for transit shed at 2.20 a.m. and arrived at the 
Commercial Road Depot, Whitechapel, at 3.10 a.m, The second 
train left at 5.15 a.m., the same engine hauling both trains. The 
goods were thus ensured of arriving in time for the morning 
market. Poultry killed in Ostend up to 11 o’clock one morning 
were in the London market by 6 o’clock the following morning. 

The nightly cross-channel service, run by the L.M.S. Railway 
Company in conjunction with the French A.L.A. Steamship Com- 
pany, although run for five years (1927 to 1932) was not success- 
ful. Through trains from Scotland and provincial towns were 
run to Tilbury, arriving alongside the outward steamer at 11.20 
p-m. Registered baggage in containers was booked through to 
the principal European destinations. Sailing at 11.30 p.m., or as 
soon after as possible, enabled the steamers to arrive at Dunkirk 
at 6 a.m. While still in the smooth water of the Thames the 
passengers were able to get to sleep and land fresh in France for 
the day’s business or pleasure. In holiday periods this route be- 
came so popular that as many as 2,000 passengers would sail in 
three of the steamers in one night. The service was run in all 
weathers; often at times when, owing to strong gales, it was not 
possible to use South Coast ports. But in spite of its many 
advantages the traffic gradually fell off, and in 1932 it was trans- 
ferred to Folkestone. At the time, the low rate of exchange and 
tariffs on the cargo were blamed. It was true that the amount 
of cargo decreased; but so did the passengers. Changes in the 
French government were also blamed as were the pilotage costs. 














Tilbury Cargo Jetty 


Landing Ships. These L.S.T.’s were loaded in from three to four 
hours and were able to leave at once at any state of tide. Four 
of these vessels could be locked out together at the new entrance 
and two at the old entrance. As the old horse-shoe bridge over 
the L.M.S. Railway was unable to take this heavy traffic, a level 
crossing was constructed with the necessary approach roads. 
Before the war, the Port Authority, realising the need of an effi- 
cient bridge for road transport using the docks, had negotiated 
unsuccessfully with the authorities concerned. As D-Day 
approached so the traffic increased, and it was soon to reach pro- 
portions never experienced before in the history of Tilbury Docks. 
From June 7th, 1944, to May 8th, 1945, 1,685 Royal Naval vessels 
totalling 3,243,188 tons, and 1,457 Merchant Navy ships of a 
total tonnage of 3,676,313, entered, loaded, and sailed. To this 
total must be added 106 landing barges and 2,252 lighters. 

Meanwhile, at the Landing Stage, troops commenced to em- 
bark. On May 5th, 1944, the Cap Touraine and the Thysville came 
alongside, took on a full complement of troops, and disappeared 
down river to anchor. They were quickly followed by ships with 
such names as Ascanthius, Cameronia, Devonshire, and Leopold- 
ville, while L.C.I.’s (Landing Craft Infantry) came alongside, 
embarked troops, and slipped silently away. This continual 
stream of shipping continued until the evening of June 5th. That 
night, the complete Armada was anchored off Southend and it 
was one of the mysteries of the war that it was never attacked hv 
enemy aircraft. 

Pluto 

Two years before this activity, when plans were being made for 
D-Day operations, Pluto, a Pipe Line under the ocean, came into 
the discussions. It was realised what a great part oil fuel would 
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play in the attack on the Continent and the effort the enemy would 
make to sink cross-channel tankers. The first experiments were 
made with a waterproof, hollow, flexible cable of great strength 
known as Hais cable. This was laid in the Thames by a Post 
Office cable ship. It passed its tests and was put into production. 
Then enough cable was made to lay a pipe line across the Bristol 
Channel for a further test and for the training of storage and 
pumping personnel. No cable ship was large enough to stow the 
length of pipe line required so the ss. London was converted to 
become the first Pluto cable layer. She was loaded at Tilbury 
Docks. 

In April, 1942, experiments proved that lengths of 3-in. diameter 
steel pipe, 20-ft. or more in length, could be welded into any 
length, wound on to a drum, and pulled off straight, if the drum 
was at least 30-ft. in diameter. A special factory was set up on 
the waste land to the westward of the Western Branch; land which 
the old dock company had acquired for future extensions. Roads, 
and sidings connecting with the dock railways, were constructed 
to receive the special steel piping, known as Hamel, which was 
manufactured in Scotland and Northamptonshire, and was 
delivered by rail to the new factory in lengths of 20 to 40-ft. The 
lengths of piping were welded together, the inside flashes of the 
weld being cut off and cleaned to obviate obstruction to the oil 
flow. As it was welded, the long snake of piping moved out of 
the works, until a length of 4,000-ft. had been completed. Com- 
pressed air was then blown through to remove any dirt or 
obstruction after which a projectile was fired through it. The 


whole length was then sealed up at both ends and placed in 
storage. 

Six huge steel drums, known as Conums—an abbreviation 
H.M.S. Conundrum—and each weighing about 250 tons empty 
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and 1,700 tons loaded with pipe line, were constructed and 
launched in Tilbury Docks. No previous experience was avail- 
able for guidance in this launching, and calculations had to be 
made to ensure that the drums did not turn over on taking the 
water. Each drum had an axle passing through its centre to the 
ends of which, arms, projecting out from the shore, were attached. 
A machine rotated the drums which, in turning, drew on the cable 
from the shore. The cable was led on to the drum by a travelling 
gantry which moved from side to side to ensure even winding, 
while a checking machine kept a slight strain on the cable to ensure 
tight winding. When loaded, each drum held 70 nautical miles of 
steel piping. They were towed away to the pumping and storage 
stations on the South Coast. Two tugs were required, one forward 
and one aft, towing the bridals fast on each end of the axle. As 
their beam was about 95-ft., there was difficulty in working them 
safely through the new entrance lock. A few days after D-Day, 
the first submarine supply of oil to the Continent began. Eleven 
Hais and six Hamel lines were laid with the success that is now 
known. 

But Tilbury’s activity has not ceased with the end of the war. 
For many months now the Landing Stage has dealt with an average 
of 200 leave and draft ships for the armies of occupation. During 
this period, a monthly average of 45,000 service personnel have 
been disembarked and embarked. And now commercial traffic 
has returned to Landing Stage and Docks. 

It could be wished that the directors of the East and West India 
Docks Company, who had such faith in the future of Tilbury 
Docks, and who had fought so hard to help it keep its place in 
the Port of London, but who were so often disheartened, dis- 
couraged, and disappointed, had lived to see the part it played in 
saving the world from destruction. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of “The Dock and Harbour Authority.” 
Dear Sir, 
Slipways. 

Having been closely associated with the Evolution of the Slip- 
way designs described by Mr. Minikin in his article in your issue 
of December, it occurred to me that an account of a variation of 
these designs, enforced by local conditions, might be of interest. 

The sites where it was required to construct the slipways were 
situated in the tideless waters of the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
in each case consisted of a firm beach sloping at approximately 
the required angle of inclination. The presence of rock, not 
more than a few feet below the surface of the sea bed, precluded 
the driving of piles, whether as part of the permanent structure 
or to form coffer-dams for carrying out the work in the dry. 

Mason divers of sufficient skill to construct underwater con- 
crete foundations were not available, and it was, therefore, decided 
to attempt the pre-fabrication of the slipway on the shore, leaving 
only the work of assembling it in its correct position to be carried 
out by divers. 

The use of rails was discarded as the manufacture of the neces- 
sary number of flanged wheels would have thrown a considerable 
burden on local resources, and it was desired to take advantage 
of available large stocks of track idler wheels from captured 
German tanks. These wheels were approximately 2-ft. 4-in. in 
diameter, built up of steel pressings with solid rubber tyres and 
totally enclosed ball and roller bearings. Except for the use of 
these wheels the design of the cradles followed closely the standard 
designs described by Mr. Minikin, the wheels being mounted on 
fixed axles keyed to the chassis structure. 

Reinforced concrete runways of shallow trough section were 
precast and provided with dowels to engage with suitably spaced 
recesses in reinforced concrete sleepers also precast. 

A bed of local ballast was first laid down and graded as far 
as possible to the correct slopes and levels by divers and then 
the slipway members were assembled in place, the sleepers being 
put down first and the ‘‘ ways ’’ subsequently. As a means of 








” 


assisting the 
in the former were made of short pieces of gas-pipe, and steel 
rods were temporarily planted in the recesses in the sleepers to 


““ ways ’’ to register with the sleepers, the dowels 


stand up above the surface of the water. These rods were 
entered in the dowels and thereby served to guide the ‘‘ ways ”’ 
into place as the latter were lowered into the water. 

The slipway was finally packed up to the required levels by 
divers. 

Two slipways were constructed on the lines described, one with 
four lines of ‘‘ ways ’’ for craft up to 400-tons, and a second with 
two lines of “‘ ways ”’ for craft up to 120-tons. 

Unfortunately, I left the area before these projects were com- 
pleted and am not in a position to say from personal experience 
how successful they were in use, though such information I have 
received suggests that they at least did not give any more trouble 
in operation than has been experienced with the standard designs 
described by Mr. Minikin. Perhaps one of your readers who 
may have seen them in use could provide some enlightenment 
on this point. 

On another occasion, when a large number of slipways for 
craft up to 25-tons were required in a considerable hurry, we con- 
structed cradles consisting of the carriages of four Decauville 
wagons bolted to a steel framework. The slipway in this case 
consisted of two lines of Decauville track laid to the necessary 
slope under water, two of the Decauville carriages running on 
each track. In this case I was able to witness the slipways in 
operation, and can say that they successfully contributed to a 
large and important programme of repairs to small surface craft. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. H. JELLETT, 
M.Inst.C.E. 


Docks Engineer’s Office, 
Southampton. 


24th April, 1946. 








Captain E. C. Shankland, R.N.R., who until recently was Chief 
Harbour Master and River Superintendent of the Port of London 
Authority has accepted an appointment to proceed to the West 
Coast of India and report on the estuarial management of certain 
harbours there. 
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: - 4 it 
: Brisbane Graving Dock f | Me 
. eg? 4 
€ Compression ‘Tests carried out 
1e . ‘ - 
on Docking Blocks | vas fue 
le eat cies —_ 
1g A series of compression tests on a com- 
3) plete set of bilge blocks taken from the 
re Brisbane Graving Dock at Cairncross 
ot have been made under the supervision of 
ze Mr. E. M. Shepherd, of the staff of the 
‘d Chief Engineer of the Stanley River 
\s Works Board, 
m These tests were made on_ the 
y; 1,000,000 Ib. Amsler compression-testing 
ni machine in the engineering laboratory of 
Ww the University of Queensland which was 
made available by the Professor of En- 
r. gineering for this purpose. The 
ye University laboratory officers assisted in 
ig the making of the tests. 
ve The bilge blocks on which the tests 
fic were made were of less than average 
quality and had been in use for about 
ia twelve months. With the exception of 
ry the base blocks, the bilge blocks and 
in keel blocks in the Brisbane Graving 
is- Dock are identical. 
in The blocks tested were comprised of 
a base block of grey ironbark 15-in. by 
12-in. by 5-ft., two wedge blocks of grey . View oj Brisbane Graving Dock — De-watered 
ironbark above the base block, and two 
1 blocks of grey ironbark 15-in. by 9-in. by 4-ft. 3-in. above the | This method of loading is more severe than will be met with 
I wedge blocks. in docking practice. 
: The tests involved the setting up of the blocks between the Test No. 1 was of the bl~cks as described with a 15-in. by 4-in. 
oO platens of the Amsler machine with the base block supported over by 4-ft. 3-in. cap of Queensland pine which had been in use as 
re its full length on a pair of heavy blocks bolted together, the a capping block in the dock. 
loading of selected capping blocks over a portion only of their Test No. 2.—Blocks as described with an additional spotted 
length to simulate the effect of loading from the after cut up of a gum block 15-in. by 6j-in. by 4-ft. 6-in. on top of these blocks 
»y ship, and the taking of deflection measurements over the range and capped with a 15-in. by 4-in. by 4-ft. 6-in. piece of New 
h of applied loads. Queensland pine. 
- The loads applied were always beyond the yield strength of the Test No. 3.—Blocks for test No. 2 with a spotted gum cap 15-in 
t capping pieces, and, in two cases, were continued to find the by 4-in. by 4-ft. 6-in. replacing the Queensland pine cap. 
strength of the stack when tested to destruction. Test Nos. 4 and 5.—Blocks as for test No. 2. 
n- 
pe 
ve A Approximate |%Su 
le 3 : He Reduction of Cop|SE55 
ns 3 Nature of Capping Block x Nature of Stack Area loaded | — Nature of Failure Thickness under|‘s SS Remorks 
q e % 4 Sy Lood of — Se 
- } $32 a 50 [100 | 50 |S 
2 a£S zc Tons |Tons | Tons S25 
’ Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch 
or 1 | Used Queensland Pine | 51-1] 4 ft.Oin. high stack of 5] 151m central | 257 | Capping block compressed with | 30/ -7 | 1:0 | 37] Pine cap very tenacious Did not show So 
n- Sinx4in x 4Ft 3in hardwood biocks Upper | length of cap stack undamaged longitudinal pronounced a yield point as in the case 
1 blocks 4ft 31n long. splitting. of other caps. Recovery of strain qood 
r but only at low load - negligible recovery 
se when unloaded to half maximum. 
cd 2 | New Queensiond Pine | 29:8 | Aft Gin highstackof 6 | IBin central | 121 | Capping block compressed with |-06 | 1-6 | -- |-35 | Cap showed very pronounced yield point 
4 Sin x4in.x 4ft.6in hardwood blocks as for | length of cap some breaking of fibres neor with shrinkage exceeding |in Recovery 
in . N°! with additional top edge of loaded areo Stack only portial 
a block 63/4 in. by 4ft .6 undamaged 
ft in long 
; 3 | Hordwood (Spotted 74-7 | 4Ft.61n high stock of 6 | I8in. centro! | 384 | Cop crushed and destroyed and | ‘055 | 07 | 08 | 30 | No pronounced yield point before 
Gum) I5in. x 4in hardwood blocks as for | length of cap upper block partially crushed complete failure 
x 4 Ft Gir NOI with additional top and split. Second and third 
block 6¥/ain by 4Ft 6 blocks split. 
E. in long ; 
4 | New Queensiond Pine | 36-6} Stock reconditioned by | 18m centrol . As for N° 2 075 | 1-25 | 1-85 | -34 
replocing upper two length of cap 
blocks with 9in x 15 
in.x 4 ft Gin ironbark 
ief ond 67%/ain x I5in. x4 Ft 
on 6 in spotted gum P 
ws 5-] Shghtly used 42 | Some stack as NO 4 I8in central | 357 | Cap compressed with longitudigal | -26 | 1-13 | 1-45 | -3 | Greoter yield under low values, but not so 
est Queensland Pine length of cap split. Upper block (67/4 in.) pronounced a yield point as for Nos. 2 
ain portially crushed and split and 4, but much more than for No.| 
Second block split Damage Cop was compressed to about |% in. 
less thon in N° 3 thick under loading plote at max.load. 
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Brisbane Graving Dock—continued 


The results of the tests are shown tabulated. The remarkabie 
reduction in thickness of the pine caps under load without serious 
failure indicates the usefulness of this timber for capping blocks, 

















Test of Docking Blocks.—Pine Caps alter Load in Pounds to Amount 
shown on Caps 


and this property is of considerable value in spreading any load 
a and thei.by reducing the load on individual sets 
of blocks. 








Queensland Harbours, Australia 





Excerpts from the Report of the Department of 
Harbours and Marine for the Year ended June 30, 
1945 


Port Improvements 


The widening and deepening of the river cuttings, with the 
exception of Lytton Rocks, has been held in abeyance due to the 
dredges being engaged on work connected with Australian defence. 
The dredging at the Brisbane Graving Dock (Cairncross) has in- 
creased the available swinging room in the Hamilton Reach. 

The gross quantity of material dredged during the year was 
— barge yards, at an average cost of 35.74d. per barge 
yard. 

Brisbane Graving Dock (Cairncross) 

On 16th December, 1944, the Brisbane Graving Dock con- 
structed on the right bank of the Hamilton Reach was officially 
opened by His Excellency the Governor of Queensland, Sir Leslie 
Orme Wilson. The “ River Fitzroy,’’ a 9,000-ton merchant ship 
built on the banks of the Brisbane River by a Brisbane engineer- 
ing firm, and the U.S.A. ‘‘ Carondelet,’’ were in the dock at 
the time. 

The clear length of the dock with the caisson on the outer sill 
is 863 feet 7 inches, the width at the level of the blocks is 110 
feet, and the depth over the sill at L.W.S.T. is 30 feet. Mean 
spring rise of the tide is 6 feet 7 inches. This dock can accom- 
modate ships larger than the Cunard liner ‘‘ Mauretania,’’~ the 
overall length of which is 771 feet, beam 89 feet, gross tonnage 
35,677. 

Ship Repair and Ship Construction Facilities 

During the period ‘‘ additional ship repair facilities ’’ adjacent 
to South Brisbane Dry Dock have been provided, while at 
Kangaroo Point a new wharf 600 feet long has been constructed 


, 


to be used in fitting out new ships after they have come off the 


launching ways. 
Naval Wharves 

Ten naval wharves have been built, and all, with the exception 
of one, have been dredged to the requirements of the Allied Works 
Council. ‘‘ E’’ Wharf has been more extensively dredged than 
was at first anticipated, and, at date, is almost ready for any 
vessel to navigate the port that the Royal Navy may decide to 
send here. 
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Hamilton Wharf Reserve 

The reclaimed land between Hamilton Training Wall and the 
back water has been extensively developed for the use of the 
Royal Navy. An extensive top-dressing has been given the re- 
claimed laid, buildings are being erected, and the area trans- 
formed into a naval repair base. 


Northern Ports 

Urangan (Maryborough) .—The usual maintenance work on the 
jetty was deferred until April to permit of more urgent work at 
other places. Various improvements have been made to the jetty 
in order that sugar might be more quickly loaded in the ships 
now calling there. The decking has been filled in between the 
rails, electric light plant installed, and work is in hand to provide 
the waterside workers with additional amenities. 

Bundaberg.—The Harbour Board advises that their 12-inch 
suction cutter dredge was placed in commission in February, and 
has been engaged on Long Reach, Fairymead Leads, and 
Kirby’s Leads. A U.S.A. ‘‘ Sea Mule ”’ is being provided to 
propel the dredge. A small slipway, capable of taking boats up 
to 60 feet long, has been built. 

Gladstone.—General maintenance has been carried out to the 
whole of the Harbour Board’s wharves and plant as opportunity 
offered. The remaining section of the timber decking has been 
covered with a reinforced concrete slab. 

Rockhampton.—The Harbour Board is hampered by the con- 
tinued absence of the dredge ‘‘ Fitzroy.’’ A small stationary 
suction dredge has been improvised and is assisting in the main- 
tenance of the dredged areas. This dredge has been assisted by 
the Board’s ‘‘ Clam Dredge.’’ The dredge has been assisting 
in small ship construction by building wooden trawlers 66 feet 
long. 

General maintenance work has been carried out on both the 
city and Port Alma wharves, whilst all buildings and floating 
plant have been cared for. 

Mackay.—During the year the overhead electric transmission 
lines to the lighthouses on the breakwater were completed, a 
new concrete well was constructed together with the necessary 
pump:ng plant, and the fibrolite main was replaced by an 8-inch 
cast-iron pipe. 

The sugar-handling gear will be further improved by the 
installation of cross conveyors at the eastern end of the inshore 
shed. Various improvements have been made to the cafeteria, 
including a new cool room. A new switchboard has been installed 
in the substation, levelling of the sand-dunes on the foreshore is 
in progress, and all the Harbour Board’s spare plant is being 
stored and properly cared for. 

The ‘services of a dredge will be needed to restore the wharf 
berths to their former depths. 

Bowen.—Ordinary maintenance work and repairs to the jetty 
were carried out by the Harbour Board. 

Townsville-—The dredge ‘‘ Cleveland Bay,’’ has carried out 
work in various parts of the harbour and Platypus Channel. 

During the period the Dual Purposes Wharf, a structure 800 
feet long and 40 feet wide, was completed by the Allied Works 
Council. This wharf berthage has not yet been completely 
dredged. ; 

Various work consisting of renewals and repairs was carried 
out. 

Mourilyan Harbour.—Extensive repairs were carried out and 
arrangements are in hand to provide the waterside workers with 
more comfortable quarters. 

Cairns.—The suction dredge ‘‘ Trinity Bay ’’ arrived from West 
Australia in December and has been engaged in clearing the 
bar cutting. A new slipway and fuelling jetty has been con- 
structed for the Royal Australian Navy. The extensive pro- 
gramme of works in Smith’s Creek has been abandoned. 


Surveys, etc. 

Surveys have been made from the bar to Victoria Bridge. 
Hamilton, Bulimba, Town, and South Brisbane reaches were 
carefully sounded, and extensive soundings were taken in all 
other cuttings. Surveys have been made of all naval wharves 
before and after dredging. ; 

Many designs have been prepared in this office during the 
period; these include wharves, jetties, pneumatic capstans, sugat 
conveyors, etc. 


, 
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The Law relating to the Pollution of Rivers and 
Streams* 


By G. E. WALKER, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab), M.Inst.S.P. 
(Secretary and Solicitor, Conservators of River Thames). 





It will be appreciated that it is not possible, in a Paper of this 
nature, to deal fully with the various branches of this very 
important part of the law—such a task would necessitate a treatise 
on the subject and could not be covered in the time at my dis- 
posal. It is proposed therefore only to discuss what appear to me 
to be the more important aspects, and for further and fuller details 
reference should be made to the various text books on the subject, 
the reports of various Commissions and Committees and the 
numerous Acts of Parliament which have a bearing thereon. 

It might be of advantage, at this early stage of the Paper, to 
define “‘ pollution ’’ which may be said to be ‘‘ caused by an 
act which changes the natural qualities of the water in the river 
or stream. 

For convenience, the Paper is divided into two main parts, i.e., 
the position concerning the pollution of rivers and streams (A) at 
common law and (B) by statute. 


(A) The Common Law Position 


1. (i) A riparian owner (i.e., an owner of land on the banks 
of a river or stream), in the absence of a prescriptive right to the 
contrary, is entitled to receive the flow of water in the river or 
stream in its natural state as regards quality and quantity, in so 
far as it may be beneficial to him (e.g., domestic purposes or for 
working a mill wheel), and he is bound to accept the water not- 
withstanding of any nuisance it may cause to him by flooding 
and so on. 

The position is summed up by Lord Macnaghten in his judg- 
ment in the case of Young v. Bankier Distillery Co., as follows:— 

“« |, . Every riparian proprietor is thus entitled to the water of 
his stream, in its natural flow, without sensible diminution or 
increase and without sensible alteration in its character or quality. 
Any invasion of this right causing actual damage or calculated to 
form a claim which may ripen into an adverse right entitles the 
party injured to the intervention of the Court.” 

Shortly, therefore, where a natural stream exists it presupposes 
2 right, on the part of the riparian proprietors concerned, to the 
water therein in its natural unpolluted state. 

(ii) The same rule applies to tidal waters. 

(iii) It makes no difference whether the natural water, which 
is polluted, flows in a known or unknown channel, trickles over 
the surface of the land, percolates through the soil, or flows 
through a permanent artificial channel. 

(iv) In the case of a polluted stream, the above right gives rise 
to a cause of action against the person responsible for the pollution, 
unless such person has acquired the right to pollute, by prescrip- 
tion (i.e., long continued user), grant, or Act of Parliament. 

The question of the right to discharge matter into a stream by 
xpress grant whereby such stream is polluted raises no serious 
difficulties in the case of a single riparian owner, as obviously 
uch a riparian owner who has conferrred such a right, no doubt 
‘or an appropriate consideration, cannot complain of any such 
nollution. 

A similar right conferred by statute needs no special comment. 

However, the claim for such a prescriptive right of pollution is 
often put forward as a defence and as it merits further investiga- 
tion; will be mentioned at length in paragraph 4 of this part of 
he Paper. 

(v) The right to the flow of pure water is a natural right of 
property and the fact that the trade responsible for the pollution 

carried on in a proper and lawful manner is no defence to an 

ction for polluting a stream. The pollution of the water is, in 





* Excerpts from a Paper read at a Sessional Meeting of the Institu- 
ton of Sanitary Engineers. 
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itself, an unlawful act and a nuisance (even when done in a 
reasonable and normal manner and on the trader’s own property). 

(vi) A person may pollute water passing through his own 
land, provided such water is no longer polluted when it leaves 
his land, or only flows to the land of a person who has no right 
in law to complain of the pollution, e.g., a non-riparian owner 
who has only acquired a qualified right to use the water by leave 
of the riparian owner. The right to unpolluted water is not 
necessarily acquired with the ownership of land, but is a separate 
right attaching to riparian land. 

2. ‘‘ Pollution ’’ might also be defined as ‘‘ the introduction 
of something to water which changes, and directly or indirectly, 
adversely affects its natural qualities, as a result of which a 
riparian owner does not receive the water of the stream in its 
natural state.’’ Therefore, in addition to the matters generally 
accepted as “‘ pollutions ’’ such as sewage, trade wastes, oil and 
so on, the mere fact of discharging hard water into a soft water 
stream constitutes pollution, as does the discharge of an effluent 
at such a temperature as materially to affect the temperature of the 
stream. Similarly, it also constitutes pollution where the discharge 
of anything either solid or liquid takes place, which by itself may 
be harmless, but which, on mixing with something already in the 
stream (also in itself harmless), creates a nuisance. 

There are, of course, ‘‘ natural ’’ pollutions which cannot 
altogether be controlled, such as surface washings from unde- 
veloped lands, decomposed weeds and other vegetation, and con- 
tamination by animals. 

3. (i) A riparian owner, where the stream is polluted, has a 
right of action provided, he has suffered damage in law ever 
though no actual damage results in fact, i.e., a ‘‘ technical ”’ 
pollution. He has only to prove that his right to have the water 
flow to him in its natural state has been infringed. 

It follows, therefore, that the riparian owner can maintain an 
action to restrain the polluting of water without showing that the 
pollution is actually injurious to him, and the fact that the streas 
is polluted by more than one offender is no defence. Further, the 
rights of a riparian proprietor are not restricted to the existing 
use by him of his water and a new means of enjoyment gives a 
right at once te sue for an injury done in respect of such new use. 

(ii) However, it must be made clear that although the riparian 
owner need not have suffered actual damage to maintain an action, 
he must prove some actual pollution; the mere discharge of waste 
material of an innocuous character would not be sufficient to 
constitute a right of action. 

4. (i) The right to pollute waters of a natural stream is an 
easement within the Prescription Act, 1832, and may be acquired, 
as in the case of any other easements, by user. In effect, after a 
period of 20 years’ continuous user, a person may acquire a 
prescriptive right to pollute a natural stream, which right becomes 
absolute after a period of 40 years. (Section 2, Prescription Act, 
1832.) 

(ii) It is, however, necessary to qualify the apparent general 
right to acquire a prescriptive right to pollute a natural water- 
course by stating that no such right exists where an Act of Parlia- 
ment enacts that a particular watercourse shall not be polluted. 
The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, came into force o7. 
the 15th August, 1876, and since that date no prescriptive right 
to pollute any stream to which such Act applies can be acquired. 

Further, the right to pollute a stream cannot be acquired ‘f 
such pollution would result in an injury to public health. 

(iii) The right to pollute when acquired by prescription must 
be restricted within the limits of the pollution existing at the time 
when the period of prescription commenced, but any substantial 
increase in the amount of pollution after that time is unlawful 
and the person responsible for the increase may be restrained by 
injunction, even though it may amount to a total prohibition of 
the pollution. In other words, the user which originated the right 
must be its factor of determination or measure; and the person 
who has acquired the right to pollute has no right to increase 
such pollution nor to substitute a totally different kind of 
ipollution. ; , . 

(iv) Where the right has been acquired in respect of the 
manufacture of a particular article or class of goods it includes 
the right to use any proper materials for the manufacture of such 
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goods so long as it does not increase the pollution (Baxendale v. 
McMurray—vegetable fibre substituted for rags in manufacture of 
paper), but it does not give the right of substituting the manu- 
facture of articles or goods different from that in respect of which 
the right was acquired. 

(v) A prescriptive right to pollute, when acquired, cannot be 
lost by any subsequent action, not amounting to a surrender, 
though it may be abandoned; mere non-user is in itself not suffi- 
cient to prove an intention to abandon, intention to abandon being 
a question of fact in each case. 

(vi) The right to pollute is not an ‘‘ easement of necessity.’’ 

5. (i) The party whose rights have been infringed can bring 
an action for an injunction and damages and where actual damage 
is caused the Court either assesses the amount thereof or orders 
an inquiry as to damages. 

(ii) Whether damage is caused or not the Court grants an 
injunction for any infringement, by pollution, of the right to 
water in its natural state, for it has been held that to grant dam- 
ages in lieu of an injunction would only be to compensate for 
past injuries, and, as new modes of enjoyment of the water may 
arise, which it is not possible to anticipate, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the compensation for any damage thereto. 

(iii) As a matter of interest it may be mentioned that it is no 
answer to a claim for an injunction that the defendant does not 
in fact cause the pollution but only contributes to the water some- 
thing which, when mingled with something else put in the water 
by another person, causes the pollution, or that if granted, a large 
body of workmen will be thrown out of employment or that a 
large number of the public will be inconvenienced. 

(iv) In granting injunctions to restrain pollution by sewage, it 
is the practice to restrain immediately any new connections to 
the works or drain which is the source of the pollution and to 
suspend the operation of the order of the Court for a time to 
enable the defendant to carry out necessary remedial work to 
comply with such order. 


‘ 


(B) Statutory Prohibition of Pollution 


From time to time over a great many years Statutes have been 
passed prohibiting or restricting the pollution of streams—Parlia- 
ment has obviously been aware of the importance of the subject. 
The most important of these Statutes are the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Acts, 1876 and 1893, and the Public Health Act, 1936. 
There are, however, a number of Acts dealing with particular 
aspects, or with the pollution of water used for special purposes. 
The following is a brief résumé of the more important provisions 
of some of the Acts in question which are of general application. 


Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts, 1876 and 1893 


(References are to the 1876 Act unless otherwise stated.) 

(i) Solid matter. The Act makes it an offence for any person 
(which includes a corporation or sanitary authority) to put, cause 
to be put, or to fall, or knowingly permit to be put or to fall, or 
be carried into any stream, the solid refuse of any manufactory, 
manufacturing process, or quarry, or any rubbish or cinders, or 
any other waste, or any putrid solid matter, so as either singly 
or in combination with other similar acts of the same or any other 
person to interfere with the due flow of the stream or to pollute 
its waters. (Sec. 2.) 

(ii) In connection with the above solid matter, particles of 
matter in suspension in water are not included (Sec. 20), and in 
deciding whether pollution has occurred, the degree of pollution 
to which the stream has already been subjected, is not considered, 
but if the minimum of which the law will not take notice is 
exceeded, an offence has been committed. ‘‘ Polluting,’’ how- 
ever, does not include innocuous discolouration. (Sec. 20.) 

(iii) Sewage Pollution. It is also an offence under the Act 
to cause to fall or flow, or knowingly permit to fall or flow, or to 
be carried into any stream, any solid or liquid sewage, except 
when this is conveyed by means of a channel used, constructed, 
or in progress of construction for the purpose on August 15th. 
1876, and when the person causing or knowingly permitting the 
sewage so to fall or flow or be carried proves that he is using the 
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best practicable and available means to render the sewage harm- 
less; a person other than a sanitary authority is not guilty of an 
offence under this provision in respect of the passing of sewage 
matter into a stream along a drain communicating with a sewer 
belonging to or under the control of a sanitary authority, pro- 
vided he has the sanction of the authority. (Sec. 3.) 

(iv) The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1893, enacts that 
when sewage enters a stream after passing along a channel vested 
in a sanitary authority, the authority is deemed knowingly to 
permit the sewage so to fall, flow, or be carried into the stream 
within the meaning of the statutory provision. (Sec. 1.) 

(v) Manufactory pollution. The Act further provides that it 
is an offence to cause to fall or flow, or knowingly to permit to 
fall or flow, or to be carried into any stream, any poisonous, 
noxious, or polluting liquid from any factory or manufacturing 
process, unless the liquid is carried into a stream along a channel 
used, constructed, or in course of construction on August 15th, 
1876, or in a new channel constructed in substitution therefor, 
and having its outfall at the same spot, and the best practicable 
and reasonably available means to render the liquid harmless are 
used. (Sec. 4.) 

(vi) As regards Sctions 3 and 4, it has been held that proof 
of a prescriptive right to pollute at the passing of the Act is 
no defence. 

(vii) Mining Pollution. Again, the Act stipulates that it is 
an offence to cause to fall or flow, or knowingly permit to fall 
or flow, or to be carried into a stream, solid matter in such 
quantities as prejudicially to interfere with its due flow, or to 
discharge any poisonous, noxious, or polluting solid or liquid 
matter from a mine other than water in the same condition as 
that in which it has been drained or raised from the mine, unless 
in the case of poisonous, noxious, or polluting matter the best 
practicable and reasonably available means to render that matter 
harmless are used. (Sec. 5.) 

(viii) Proceedings under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts, 
1876 and 1893, may be taken by any other person aggrieved 
except in respect of manufacturing or mining pollution, which 
may be taken only by a sanitary authority with the consent or 
direction of the Minister of Health. In giving or withholding 
consent the Minister must have regard to the industrial interest 
involved and to the circumstances and requirements of the 
locality, and he may not consent when the district is the seat of 
a manufacturing industry unless satisfied, after due inquiry, that 
means for rendering the liquids harmless are reasonably prac- 
ticable and available in all the circumstances of the case, and 
that no material injury will be inflicted on the interests of such 
industry. (Sec. 6.) 

(ix) Two months’ notice of intention to take proceedings under 
the Act must be given, and proceedings may not be taken whilst 
others in relation to the same offence are pending. (Sec. 13.) 
Further, a person against whom proceedings are proposed to be 
taken may object before the sanitary authority and must be given 
an opportunity of being heard by such authority before proceed- 
ings are taken. (Sec. 6.) 

(x) A certificate by an inspector appointed by the Minister of 
Health is conclusive evidence as to ‘‘ best practicable means ”’ 
(Sec. 12) for the purposes of Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Act of 
1876 (sewage, manufacturing and mining pollution). 

(xi) Offences under the Acts of 1876 and 1893 may be ordered 
to be stopped by a summary order of the County Court, and if 
the order is not obeyed the offender is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £50 a day for every day he is in default, and, if the 
default continues for a longer period than a month or such less 
period as the Court may order, to pay the expenses of any person 
appointed by the Court to abate the nuisance. (Sec. 10.) 
Further, before making an order the Court may remit the matter 
to skilled parties to report on the ‘‘best practicable and available 
means.’’ (Sec. 10.) 

(xii) ‘‘Stream ’’ includes the sea to such extent, and tidal 


waters to such point, as may, after local inquiry and on sanitary 
grounds, be determined by the Ministry of Health, by order pub- 
lished in the London Gazette. 


Save as aforesaid, it includes rivers, 
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reams, canals, lakes, and watercourses, other than watercourses 
a. the. passing of the Act mainly used as sewers, and emptying 
crectly into the sea, or tidal waters which have not been deter- 
ruined to be streams within the meaning of the Act by such order 
s aforesaid. (Sec. 20.) 

(xiii) A sanitary authority is now, in the City of London, 
the common Council; elsewhere in the County of London 4 
\ietropolitan Borough Council, elsewhere in England, a Borough 
Council, Urban or Rural District Council. 

(xiv) By Section 14 of the Local Government Act, 1888, the 
powers of Sanitary Authorities were conferred upon County 
Councils, and they exercise jurisdiction over so much of any 
stream as passes through or by any part of their county, and 
therefore have concurrent jurisdiction with the Local Authorities 
in their counties. The Minister of Health may also, by Provisional 
Order, on the application of one of the Councils concerned, con- 
stitute a Joint Committee or other body representing all the 
idministrative counties through or by which a river or any 
specified portion or tributary passes and confer on the Committee 
all or a specified part of the powers of a Sanitary Authority under 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts. It is understood that four 
such Joint Committees have been formed, viz., for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the Rivers Mersey and Irwell, the River 
Ribble and the River Dee. The River Dee Joint Committee was 
const'tuted by Provisional Order in 1932 and the other three Joint 
Committees mentioned have now been superseded by (i) the West 
Riding of Yorkshire Rivers Board, and (ii) the Lancashire Rivers 
Board (Rivers Mersey, Irwell and Ribble). 

(xv) It is understood that there are about 1,600 authorities 
altogether authorised to enforce the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Acts. 

Oil in Navigable Waters Act, 1922 


It is an offence under this Act to discharge or allow the escape 
»f oil into territorial waters or the water of harbours from a 
vessel or from any place on land or from any apparatus for 
transferring oil to or from vessels or any other place. 


Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1923 


Fishery Boards are empowered by this Act to make bye-laws 
inter alia) to regulate the disposal or discharge in any waters 

containing fish of any liquid or solid matter, specified in the Act, 
detrimental to salmon, trout or freshwater fish. (Sec. 59). 

Such Act also provides that no person shall cause or knowingly 
permit to flow or put, or knowingly permit to be put, into any 

aters containing fish or into any tributaries thereof any liquid 

r solid matter to such an extent as to cause the waters to be 
poisonous or injurious to fish, or the spawning grounds, spawn 
it food of fish. . (Sec. 8). 

Under Section 8 of this Act, Fishery Boards and persons certified 
hy the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries as having a material 
interest in the waters affected, are empowered to institute pro- 

edings in respect of matters referred to in the previous para- 

raph (maximum penalty £50—daily, £5). However, where the 

t is done in the exercise of a legal right or in continuation of a 

ethod used prior to the passing of the Act, a person proving 

at he has used the best practicable means within a reasonable 
st of preventing such damage, is immune from penalty or 
straint under the Section. 

Under this Act power is also given to every Fishery Board to 

ercise the powers of a sanitary authority given by the Rivers 

lution Prevention Acts, 1876 and 1893. (Sec. 55). 


Land Drainage Act, 1930 


Under this Act, Drainage Boards may make bye-laws regulating 
‘e use of watercourses vested in them or under their control, for 
e purpose of preventing the obstruction of any such watercourse 
’ the discharge thereinto of any liquid or solid matter or by 
ason of any such matter being suffered to fall or flow thereinto 
id compelling the persons having the control of any such water- 
urse to cut vegetable growths in the watercourse and remove 
em. (Sec. 47 (1) ). 


Public Health Act, 1936 


A local authority may not construct, or use any public or other 
sewer or drain or outfall for the purpose of conveying foul water 
into any natural or artificial stream, watercourse, canal, pond or 
lake until such water has been so treated so as not to affect 
prejudicially the purity and quality of the water in the stream, 
watercourse, canal, pond or lake. The remedy for a contraven- 
tion of the section is an action for damages and injunction. 
(Sec. 30). 

By Section 331 it is provided that nothing in the Act is to 
authorise a local authority injuriously to affect any reservoir, 
canal, watercourse, river or stream, without the consent of the 
person who would, if the Act had not been passed, have been 
entitled by law to prevent or be relieved against it. 

A person who throws or deposits cinders, ashes, bricks, stone, 
rubbish, dust, filth, or any other matter likely to cause annoyance, 
into or in any river, stream or watercourse or who suffers any 
such Act to be doie, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40/- 
(Sec. 259 (2) ). 

It is also a statutory nuisance, which may be dealt with sum- 
marily under the Act, where:— 

(i) any water course is so foul or in such a state as,to be 
prejudicial to health, or a nuisance, or 

(ii) any part of a water course, not being ordinarily navigated 
by vessels employed in the carriage of goods by water, 
is so choked or silted up as to obstruct or impede the 
proper flow of water and thereby to cause a nuisance or 
give rise conditions prejudicial to health. (Sec. 259 (1)). 


(To be continued. ) 








Humber Conservancy Board 


At the annual meeting of the Humber Conservancy Board, 
held on the 16th April last, Mr. W. Fenton, of Hull, was re-elected 
Chairman, and Mr. J. W. Bayley, C.B.E., was elected Deputv 
Chairman in the place of Mr. W. M. Good, who was unable to 
stand on account of ill-health. 

The Chairman said they anticipated having a vital year ahead. 
The Government had indicated their intention to nationalise ports 
and harbours and in addition, from the finance point of view, the 
Board’s expenses looked like exceeding revenue, which, during 
the first few months of this year, had not been very satisfactory. 

Reviewing the annual report and accounts, Mr. Fenton said 
that since the war much progress had been made in restoring 
peace-time regulations and lighting on the Humber, and the clear- 
ance of mines was nearing completion at the end of the year. 
The normal receipts on Revenue Account were £37,862 and 
showed an increase of £4,469 on the previous year. This was 
reflected in the Board’s Shipping Dues, which showed an increas« 
of £4,656 on the 1944 figure and an increase in the net register 
tonnage on which Dues were levied of three-quarters of a million 
tons. Normal expenditure was £40,688 and for the first time 
since 1938 the total income exceeded expenditure, though only 
by £172. 

‘On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the Board 
approved of an application being made to the Minister of Trans- 
port for an order to enable them to increase maximum rates of 
shipping dues and registration dues by the addition of 50 per 
cent., making them 100 per cent. above statutory maxima. 








Coal Shipments at the Port of Blyth 


Figures submitted at the monthly meeting of Blyth Harbour 
Commission in Newcastle showed that coal shipments for March 
totalled 373,036 tons, an increase of 6.8 per cent. over March, 
1945. In March, 1938, the port shipped 492,995 tons. Shipments 
for the first three months of this year totalled 982.072 tons, com- 
pared with 920,234 tons for the same period last year, and 
1,494,412 tons in 1938. 











Book Review 


Wire Rope Slings and Sung Legs, British Standard Specification 
1290, 1946. Issued by the British Standards institution, 
28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Price 3s. 6d. net, post 
free. 

It does not require a lengthy acquaintance with the number of 
quayside accidents, often resulting in legal claims, to realise the 
vital importance of the reliability of lifting tackle in dealing with 
ships’ cargoes. This brochure of 40 pages will afford certain 
necessary information which should be at the disposal of all 
stevedores and foremen in charge of cargo-handling operations. 
It forms one of a series which comprises chains, wire ropes and 
terminal fittings for wire ropes and chains used for lifting pur- 
poses. While it is recognised that satisfactory slings can be made 
up: from a wider range of wire ropes than is covered by the 
standardised types, the present standard is limited to three types 
of sling legs of three constructions of wire rope, all of which are 
of one tensile range, the effect of the limitation being to stan- 
dardise the size of the rope for any given load and to facilitate 
the correct selection by the actual slinger. 

Much importance attaches to Table VI in Appendix A giving 
permissible loads for two-legged slings. The angle between the 
legs, ,it is often imperfectly realised, may reduce the safe load 
by as much as 50 per cent, and this is a point which should be 
carefully borne in mind by dock workers. Furthermore, the 
caution that the angle between the legs of a two-legged sling 
should not be allowed to exceed 90 degrees is no less essential. 

Cognate Publications are British Standard Specifications 302, 
1938, and 482, 1945, the former on Round Strand Steel Wire 
Ropes for cranes and the latter on Wrought Iron and Mild Steel 
Hecks for cranes, chains, slings and general engineering purposes, 
excluding building operations. The price of each is two shillings, 
post free. 








The Tyne Tunnel Bill 


Decision of Select Committee 





At the monthly meeting of the Tyne Improvement Commission 
held in Newcastle on the 16th April last, satisfaction was expressed 
at the outcome, so far as the Commission was concerned, of the 
recent consideration of the Tyne Tunnel Bill by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. 

Outlining aspects of the Bill of special interest to the Commis- 
sion, Mr. W. A. Souter, the chairman, said that the three main 
points in the Commissioners’ petition against the Bill were: First, 
that the tunnel should be so constructed as to enable the Com- 
missioners to dredge the river to a depth of 50-ft. below 
L.W.O.S.T. without responsibility for damage to the tunnel. 
Secondly, protection for the Commissioners’ property at Howdon 
Yard. Thirdly, compensation for the ferries which, it was anti- 
cipated, would suffer loss following the opening of the tunnel. 

The Chairman explained that the Commissioners in the early 
stages were unable to agree in Newcastle with the County Councils 
on any of those points, in consequence Counsel had to be reserved 
for appearance in the House of Lords. The hearing was set down 
to commence on April 9th, but prior to that date the Commis- 
sioners heard from the County Councils that they were prepared 
to concede the first two points, subject to a proviso dealing with 
deviation and containing a reference to the Ministry of Transport, 
the terms of which he would not put before them then. It was 
sufficient to say that they considered the terms of the proviso 
could not be accepted. 

Immediately following the intimation from the County Councils 
the clauses for the Commissioners’ protection were submitted to 
them in detail and the County Councils, with their advisers, duly 
considered them, but no decision was arrived at prior to the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee proceeding to London. At a 
conference held in the offices of the Commissioners’ Parliamentary 
agents on April 8th, they were advised that the points in regard 
to dredging and Howdon Yard and the Commissioners’ amend- 
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ment to the proviso which had been submitted were conceded. 
That left the question of compensation for the ferries to be argued 
before the Select Committee. 

The proceedings duly opened on April 9th and the Commis- 
sioners’ evidence was given on the 10th by Mr. Souter and the 
secretary. The outcome was that the Select Committee announced 
that they agreed that compensation should be paid to the Tyne 
Commissioners on the basis of the protective clause which had 
been handed to the Committee, subject to a proviso that the 
Commissioners’ ferries should be kept in a proper state of repair 
and an efficient service maintained. The clause to which the 
chairman of the Committee referred was the clause submitted by 
Commissioners’ Counsel in his address. That, briefly, was the 
position, although there were many conferences and consultations 
before they reached the final issue. 

Mr. Souter felt sure it would be agreed that the outcome of 
the proceedings was an entirely happy one and while they might 
have some regret that it had been necessary to proceed with their 


opposition to the limit. the result, he thought, wholly justified 


the steps they took. He would add that never at any time had 
the Commissioners been opposed in princivle to the construction 
of a tunnel under the river subject to adequate safeguards for 
their statutory position 





lkdeaiisy 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Herbert Thompson 
Garvie, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I. Struct.E., the Chairman 
and Managing Director of The British Steel Piling Co., Ltd., 
London and Claydon, which occurred after a short illness in 
Alexandria, on Tuesday, March 26th. 

Mr. H. T. Garvie, who was in his 62nd year, was born at 
Whetstone, Middlesex. His apprenticeship was served with The 
Southgate Engineering Co. and also with Messrs. Mavor and 
Coulson, Glasgow. In 1907 he joined The British Steel Piling 
Co., Ltd., and was in close collaboration with the late Mr.Edward 
Le Bas in the foundation of that company. Prior to and through- 
out the war of 1914-18 he was responsible for the design of prac- 
tically every important installation of steel sheet piling carried 
out in Great Britain, a number of them in connection with mari- 
time undertakings. 
special pile driving plants for various Governments overseas. In 
1929, in collaboration with German and British interests, he intro- 
duced Larssen Steel Sheet Piling into this — 








GREENOCK HARBOUR TRUST. 


MOBILE CRANES FOR SALE. 


The Trustees of the Port and Harbours of Greenock have for sale 
a certain number of Petrol Electric Mobile Cranes built and delivered 
by Ransomes & Rapier in 1940, all on site at the James Watt Dock, 
Greenock, where they can be examined by representatives of prospective 
buyers by arrangement with the subscriber. The Cranes, whilst in 
general use within the Port during the war, were well maintained under 
a Makers Inspection Contract and are now being given a complete 
a om 

The Cranes available for sale are as lollows:—Type A—Six (6) 
Petrol Electric Slewing Cranes to lift 50 cewt. at_10-it. 6-in. minimum 
radius, 30 cwt. at 20/t. 6-in. maximum radius. Wheel Base 8-!t. 2-in.. 
wheel centres 6-it. 7-in. and 2-it. 3-in. respectively. 4 Cylinder, 24 H.P. 
Ford Industrial Engine; Type B—Ten (10) Petrol Electric Mobile nap 
Slewing Cranes to lilt 18 ewt. at 12-ft. 9-in. minimum, radius, 12 cwt. 
20-ft. 3-in. maximum radius. Wheel Base _6-it. 9-in.. wheel tos oe 
4-it. 103-in. and 2-It. 13-in. respectively. 4 Cylinder, 24 H.P. Ford In- 
dustrial Engine; Type C—Two (2) Petrol Electric Mobile Non-Slewing 
Cranes to hit 40 cwt. at 10-it. 6-in. minimum radius, 25 cwt. at 15-It. 
maximum radius. Wheel Base 6-ft. 9-in., wheel centres 4-{t. 104-in. 
and 2-it. 13-in. respectively. 4 Cylinder 24 HP. Ford Industrial Engine. 

Tenders are hereby invited above the basic price of ONE 
THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED POUNDS (£1,100) in the case of Type A 
Cranes and over the SIX HUNDRED POUNDS (£600) basic price for 
Types B and C. Offers should be lodged with the undersigned not later 
than 12 noon on Friday, the 3ist of May, 1946. The Trustees do not 
bind themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 


DONALD SMITH, 


General Manager and Engineer. 


Harbour Offices, 


GREENOCK, 


19th April, 1946. 






He was also responsible for the design of 
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